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Preface 


This paper was prepared under the task order Joint Advanced Warfighting 
Program (JAWP) for the Director, Defense Research and Engineering, in the 
Office of the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and 
Logistics. It helps address the task order objective of assisting the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense in exploring breakthrough capabilities for the fumre joint 
force commander. 

JAWP was established at the Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA) to serve 
as a catalyst for stimulating innovation and breakthrough change. It is co¬ 
sponsored by the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, 
and Logistics; the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy; the Vice Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and the Commander, United States Joint Forces 
Command (JFCOM). JAWP includes military personnel on joint assignments 
from each Service and civilian specialists from IDA. JAWP is located in Al¬ 
exandria, Virginia, and includes an office in Norfolk, Virginia, to facilitate 
coordination with JFCOM. 

This paper does not necessarily reflect the views of IDA or the sponsors of 
JAWP. Our intent is to stimulate ideas, discussion, and, ultimately, the dis¬ 
covery and innovation that must fuel successful transformation. 
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I. Introduction 


Fiscal Year 2003 (FY2003) saw a major refocusing of the Joint Advanced 
Warfighting Program (JAWP) from its primary emphasis on joint concept 
development and experimentation to an extended commitment to capmre 
and analyze lessons learned from joint contingency operations in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. This End of Year Report summarizes the activities of JAWP from 
October 2002 through September 2003, highlighting Joint Lessons Learned 
and Joint Urban Operations. These two “main effort” activities consumed 
most of the JAWP resources available in FY2003, limiting what could be ac¬ 
complished in other subtasks and causing some work intended for FY2003 
to slip into FY2004. 

Originally, the JAWP statement of work for FY2003 specified four subtasks: ^ 

► Subtask 1, Support to OSD [Office of the Secretary of De¬ 
fense] and the Joint Staff. This subtask assisted the Advanced 
Concept Technology Demonstration (ACTD) Office, the Foreign 
Comparative Testing Office, and the Office of Technology Tran¬ 
sition in the development and transition of ACTDs. In addition, 
JAWP was to propose ACTDs and assist in their formulation 
based on the results of joint experimentation. 

► Subtask 2, Support to USJFCOM [United States Joint 
Forces Command] Joint Urban Operations. This subtask was 
designated as the main effort. Deliverables included a concept 
white paper version 1.0; an experiment to explore the effective¬ 
ness of new operating concepts for joint urban operations; and 
an experiment employing human-in-the-loop (HITL) simulation 
to explore new concepts for joint urban operations. 


Institute for Defense Analyses, Joint Advanced Warfighting Program, Amend¬ 
ment No. 8 to Task Order AI-8-1627, Joint Advanced Warfighting Program 
(JAWP), February 19, 2003. 
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► Subtask 3, Support to Other Combatant Commanders. This 
subtask consisted of helping Combatant Commanders with con¬ 
cept development and experimentation supporting their new re¬ 
sponsibilities, focusing on Standing Joint Force Headquarters and 
the role of the new US Strategic Command as provider of global 
command and control services. 

► Subtask 4, Exploiting Discovery. This subtask told JAWP to be 
prepared to stop what is was doing and respond to new opportu¬ 
nities and unforeseen requirements that might arise during the 
year. (This provision proved to be prophetic.) 

In October 2002, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Richard 
B. Myers, expressed his concerns to Admiral E. P. Giambastiani, Com¬ 
mander, JFCOM, about the effectiveness of JFCOM’s own Joint Center for 
Lessons Learned, particularly in capturing lessons from the Global War on 
Terrorism (see Appendix A for a copy of General Myers’s memorandum). 
The Chairman’s memorandum outlined the attributes of an effective lessons- 
learned effort and requested Admiral Giambastiani to provide an action plan 
to re-invigorate the Joint Center for Lessons Learned. 

Admiral Giambastiani’s response was that to meet the Chairman’s expecta¬ 
tions, the Joint Center would require an infusion of first-class talent, identify- 
ing JAWP as the best readily available pool (see Appendix B for a copy of 
Admiral Giambastiani’s memorandum). General Myers concurred and, in 
consultation with the President of the Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA), 
General Larry D. Welch, USAF (ret.), and Admiral Giambastiani, he outlined 
a plan to use JAWP on a temporary basis to direcdy support JFCOM in gen¬ 
erating Global War on Terrorism lessons learned (see Appendix C for two 
memoranda regarding the plan). 

The result was a revised statement of work^ that replaced the Joint Urban 
Operations subtask with Joint Lessons Learned as the “highest priority ef¬ 
fort.” JAWP was to support JFCOM in the collection of lessons learned, and 
to focus on a plan for collecting and disseminating to operational command- 


^ Institute for Defense Analyses, Joint Advanced Warfighting Program, Amend¬ 
ment No. 9 to Task Order AI-8-1627, Joint Advanced Warfighting Program 
GAWP), April 10, 2003. 
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ers those lessons relating to joint employment and interoperability from the 
Global War on Terrorism and Operation Iraqi Freedom. 

The revised statement of work specified that the new subtask was to be 
JAWP’s main effort for a period of 120 days following its approval. But in 
July 2003, the effort was extended by the JAWP Board of Directors beyond 
the end of FY2003, and this task remains the designated main effort in 
FY2004. 
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II. Joint Lessons Learned 


The Joint Lessons Learned subtask began in February 2003. Its immediate 
objective was to collect and analyze lessons from Operation Iraqi Free¬ 
dom. JAWP’s senior military officer, Brigadier General Bob Cone, LIS Army, 
headed the Joint Lessons Learned Team.^ The team split into several ele¬ 
ments to accomplish its mission, as shown in Figure 1 on the next page. 

The Joint Lessons Learned subtask comprised three major efforts: 

► the Overseas Collection Effort, 

► the Continental United States (CONUS) Collection Effort, and 

► the Post Major Combat Operations Collection Effort. 

Each effort is described in more detail in the following sections. 

Overseas Collection Effort 

Task Leader: Brigadier General Bob Cone, US Army 

The Forward Collection Team observed operations and collected data at four 
operational-level headquarters in theater: 

► Coalition Force Headquarters, Qatar; 

► Combined Force Land Component Command, Kuwait; 

► Combined Force Air Component Command, Saudi Arabia; and 

► Combined Force Maritime Component Command, Bahrain. 

Other elements of the Forward Collection Team observed supporting activi¬ 
ties in US European Command and at the Office of Reconstruction and 
Humanitarian Assistance in Kuwait. The team also benefited from a parallel 
and supporting effort by Special Operations Command, JFCOM, which ob¬ 
served and reported on activities in the Combined Force Special Operations 
Component Command and its subordinate elements. 


^ As the Team Chief, General Cone reported directly to Admiral Giambastiani, 
Commander, JFCOM. 
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The Forward Collection Team focused on about a dozen topics identified 
over time as important by General Tommy Franks, Commander, US Central 
Command, and his Component Commanders. Team members at the various 
headquarters communicated with each other from site to site and traveled 
between sites as necessary. Their primary collection process included the fol¬ 
lowing: 

► Observing daily command briefings, 

► Monitoring selected operational reporting, 

► Interviewing (and at intervals re-interviewing) key participants, 
and 

► Collecting recorded data wherever feasible. 

CONUS Collection Effort 

Task Leader: Mr. Karl H. Lowe 

A smaller JAWP-led rnixmre of officers and civilians constituted a “Fly- 
Away” Collection Team that visited supporting commands and agencies in 
CONUS. 

Deployment and sustainment. To identify issues associated with deploy¬ 
ment and sustainment, the team visited the following organizations: 

► Defense Logistics Agency 

► JFCOM J3/4, Operations, Plans, Logistics and Engineering Di¬ 
rectorate 

► Joint Deployment Process Owner 

► Joint Staff J-3, Operations 

► Joint Staff J-4, Logistics 

► Military Traffic Management Command 

► Office of the Chief of the Army Reserve 

► OSD Office of the General Counsel 

► OSD Office of the Under Secretary for Policy 

► US Transportation Command 
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Intelligence, information operations, and targeting support. To identify 
issues associated with CONUS-based intelligence, information operations, 
and targeting support, the team visited the following organizations: 

► Defense Intelligence Agency 

► Defense Threat Reduction Agency 

► Joint Information Operations Center (San Antonio, Texas) 

► Joint Staff Deputy Directorate of Information Operations (J-39) 

► Joint Warfare Analysis Center 

► National Ground Intelligence Center 

► National Imagery and Mapping Agency 

► National Security Agency 

► United States Army Intelligence and Security Command 

Collection consisted mainly of interviews with key officials most directly re¬ 
sponsible for supporting the war effort, although the visit to US Transporta¬ 
tion Command (one week during the war) included daily observation of the 
Commander’s situation update briefing. These visits provided a sampling of 
perspectives that complemented or amplified information gathered by the 
Forward Collection Team. 

Analytical Support 

Task Leader: Mr. Thomas L. Travis 

Issues identified by the Forward and “Fly-Away” Collection Teams were 
passed to the Analysis Cell at JFCOM’s Joint Training, Analysis, and Simula¬ 
tion Center in Suffolk, Virginia. There, the analysts expanded the issues with 
relevant background information such as joint doctrine, after action reviews 
from joint exercises, and lessons-learned reports from prior contingency op¬ 
erations. JAWP supported this effort with analysts from both its Norfolk and 
Alexandria offices. 
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Briefings and Reports 

Task Leader: Brigadier General Bob Cone, US Army 

After the collapse of the Iraqi regime, General Cone and the Forward Collec¬ 
tion Team sponsored a lessons-learned conference at Coalition Force Head¬ 
quarters in Kuwait. Lessons-learned teams from US Special Operations 
Command and each of the Services presented the issues they had identified, 
as did the Joint Lessons Learned Team. 

After the conference, the majority of the Forward Collection Team members 
remrned to Suffolk, and, in collaboration with the analysts, prepared a 
“Quick Look” briefing that highlighted the “Big Issues”—the ones that 
caused General Franks, his staff, and the Component Commanders to 
“pound the table” during major combat operations. The briefing categorized 
these issues into the following sets of capabilities: 

► Capabilities that reached new levels of performance and needed 
to be sustained, 

► Capabilities that demonstrated considerable effectiveness but 
needed enhancement, and 

► Capabilities that felt short of expectations and needed to be re¬ 
dressed through new initiatives. 

Admiral Giambastiani and General Cone presented the Quick Look briefing 
to senior leadership of the Department of Defense (DoD) to gain top-down 
support for efforts to instimtionaUze aspects of the campaign that went well 
and to remedy those that did not. Among the recipients of the Quick Look 
briefing were the following: 

► President George W Bush, Vice President Richard B. Cheney 

► Secretary of Defense Donald H. Rumsfeld, Deputy Secretary 
Paul Wolfowitz, senior OSD officials 

► Combatant Commanders 

► Joint Chiefs of Staff and their operations deputies 

► Senior representatives from the Services and Military Depart¬ 
ments 
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JAWP analysts developed the initial Quick Look briefing and additional is¬ 
sues identified by the collection teams into a detailed written report covering 
the major combat operations phase of Operation Iraqi Freedom. This 
classified report was approved by Admiral Giambastiani on 1 March 2004, 
and is accessible on the SIPRNET at the following URL: 

http://www.jfcom.smil.mil/portal.nsf/0/0A6FF4F39C2BAF4E8525 
6E5A0062B212/ 

An unclassified version of report awaits final approval. 

Post Major Combat Operations Collection Effort 

Task Leader: Brigadier General Bob Cone, US Army 

Following the end of major combat operations, part of the Forward Collec¬ 
tion Team moved to Baghdad to collect lessons emerging from the recon¬ 
struction effort. Additional JAWP military members and two JAWP civilian 
analysts took their mrns in Iraq, with the last one coming home in mid- 
November 2003. 
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III. Joint Urban Operations 


JAWP continued its efforts at improving the capabilities of joint force com¬ 
manders in the conduct of urban operations. 

DoD Executive Agent for Joint Urban 
Operations 

Task Leader: Dr. William J. Hurley 

In past years, JAWP supported the Joint Staff’s Force Structure, Resources, 
and Assessment Directorate (J-8) in its role of chairing a flag-level Special 
Study Group for Joint Urban Operations. The Special Study Group was cre¬ 
ated by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and given the following 
responsibilities: 

► recommend a DoD Executive Agent for Joint Urban Operations, 

► write a charter for the new office, 

► identify resources to establish it, and 

► set up an initial DoD Master Plan for Joint Urban Operations^ which 
would be transitioned to the Executive Agent for execution. 

The JFCOM Commander was designated the Executive Agent, and on 
1 January 2003, the Joint Urban Operations Office was created at JFCOM, 
with a staff of two, to support this new responsibility. The Joint Urban Op¬ 
erations Office was initially placed directly under the JFCOM Chief of Staff, 
but subsequently was moved to JFCOM’s Directorate for Joint Experimenta¬ 
tion (J-9). 

JAWP helped the new Joint Urban Operations Office structure its program, 
prepare briefings for senior decision-makers at JFCOM, and structure an ini¬ 
tial Joint Urban Operations conference that was held in March 2003. The 
purpose of the conference was twofold: (1) reach out to other DoD (and 
non-DoD) components and (2) maintain momentum in specific focus areas. 
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JAWP also drafted a Concept Development and experimentation Campaign Plan, 
which included the following: 

► capture the experiences of Operation Iraqi Freedom regarding 
urban operations and applying the results to the development of 
new approaches to joint urban operations; 

► conduct a HITL experiment in a virtual urban environment; 

► partner with the Marine Corps Warfighting Laboratory in Quan- 
tico, Virginia, in a series of war games addressing joint urban op¬ 
erations; and 

► develop focus groups composed of DoD and coalition represen¬ 
tatives to recommend follow-up actions in areas such as (1) the 
mapping of urban environments, and (2) the design and em¬ 
ployment of systems supporting urban intelligence, surveillance 
and reconnaissance (ISR). 

The proposed Campaign Plan was presented to Major General James M. 
Dubik, JFCOM Director for Joint Experimentation (}9) in May 2003. Since 
then the Campaign Plan has provided the basis for work by the Joint Urban 
Operations Office. (Appendix D contains the briefing from May 2003.) 

DoD Master Plan for Joint Urban Operations 

Task Leader; Dr. William J. Hurley 

Previously in support of the Joint Staff, JAWP had drafted a DoD Master Plan 
for Joint Urban Operations, based on another JAWP publication. Department of 
Defense Koadmap for Improving Capabilities for Joint Urban Operations^ 

The DoD Master Plan was approved by the Joint Requirements Oversight 
Council in December 2002, and provided to the Joint Urban Operations Of¬ 
fice at JFCOM for execution. JAWP subsequently updated the Master Plan for 
2004. (Appendix E contains the draft version from that time.) 


Published as IDA Paper P-3643, two volumes, William J. Hurley et al.. Institute 
for Defense Analyses, Alexandria, Virginia, March 2002. 
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Seminar War Games 


Task Leader: Dr. William J. Hurley 

With support from the Defense Adaptive Red Team (DART), JAWP staff 
members designed a series of tabletop war games that were based on a 
Baghdad scenario. These war games explored several new operating concepts 
that were described in JAWP’s Department of Defense Koadmap for Improving Ca¬ 
pabilities for Joint Urban Operations. Three war games were held, two in January 
and one in March, to explore the benefits and limitations of the following 
concepts:^ 

► Nodal Capture and Expansion. The capture of certain critical 
nodes may substantially facilitate the destruction and/or capture 
of the Red Force. 

► Nodal Isolation. Loss of the use of certain critical nodes might 
substantially weaken the Red Force and make its capture and/or 
destruction easier. 

► Precision Strike. It may be possible to destroy most or all of the 
Red Force with standoff munitions. 

► Segment and Capture/Isolate. A Red Force that has nowhere 
to retreat may be easier to capture or destroy. 

► Soft Point Capture and Expansion. The capture of unde¬ 
fended sections of the city might provide advantage from which 
to later destroy or capture the Red Force. 

The players consistently combined several of the concepts to fit a given 
situation. Even today, the concepts continue to provide a useful framework 
for planning an operation and identifying needed capabilities. 

On 27 May 2003, a seminar war game organized by DART was held at IDA. 
Its purpose was to explore an operating concept based on Nodal Isolation, 
which is the ability to control elements of an urban infrastructure without 
actually capturing them with a conventional force. Participants from JAWP, 
DART, and the Marine Corps Warfighting Laboratory discussed the nature 
of infrastructure systems with members of the water, police and fire de- 


^ These descriptions are taken from Hurley et al., Volume II, Appendix D, p. D-6. 
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partments of Arlington, Virginia, a suburb of Washington, D.C. Alternatives 
for attacking the infrastructure were proposed, and potential countermea¬ 
sures to such attacks were discussed. 

Concept Development 

Task Leader; Dr. William J. Hurley 

Work on a concept paper for joint urban operations was interrupted when 
the Joint Lessons Learned subtask supplanted Joint Urban Operations as the 
main effort for JAWP. When work resumed on Joint Urban Operations, a 
one-day conference was held at IDA on 27 June 2003 to discuss a JAWP 
concept paper on future urban operations. After incorporating comments 
received, JAWP delivered a completed “draft for comment” to the Joint Ur¬ 
ban Operations Office in October 2003. (Appendix F contains a copy of 
this draft version.) 

Urban Environment Representation 

Task Leader: Dr. William J. Hurley 

Enriching the commander’s understanding of the urban environment before 
and during operations is at the core of the new approaches to urban opera¬ 
tions. The development of multi-dimensional maps of urban areas is critical 
for operational planning, mission rehearsal, training, and experimentation. 
Among the features included were the following: 

► Representations of the three-dimensional physical environment, 
including interiors of structures and subterranean structures; 

► Various infrastructures, e.g., power, communication, and water as 
a “system of systems”; 

► The cultural makeup of urban areas; and 

► Traffic and other activities taking place. 

Many activities inside and outside of DoD are relevant to this challenge. 
JAWP led an effort to bring the people involved in these activities together to 
assess the current status and recommend the next steps. Participants de¬ 
scribed programs being conducted by their organizations, and also discussed 
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common interests and the way ahead. Meetings included representatives 
from the following organizations: 

► Defense Intelligence Agency 

► JFCOM 

► Joint Warfighting Analysis Center 

► National Ground Intelligence Center 

► National Imagery and Mapping Agency 

► US Army’s Topographical Engineering Center 

Advanced Concept Technology Demonstration 
Proposal 

Task Leader: Colonel Mark Bean, USMC 

In collaboration with researchers from George Washington University in 
Washington, DC., JAWP proposed the development of a prototype high- 
level tool called the “Knowledge Management System.” This proposal was 
briefed to the “Breakfast Club” advisory group, an internal DoD group that 
reviews ACTD proposals. It is currently being considered for an Advanced 
Concept Technology Demonstration (ACTD), either as part of a larger ef¬ 
fort (Theater Effects-Based Operations ACTD) or as a stand-alone effort. 

The Knowledge Management System would represent a broad, three- 
dimensional urban area dynamically overlaid with information such as physi¬ 
cal infrastructure; cultural aspects; and the positions and stams of enemy 
forces and non-combatants. The system would include the following: 

► a reach-back capability to diverse databases and centers of exper¬ 
tise; 

► dynamical modeling of effects (such as the plumes of weapons 
of mass destruction); and 

► a user-friendly interface that would enhance a joint force com¬ 
mander’s ability to cope with the complexities of an urban opera¬ 
tion. 
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Urban Intelligence, Surveillance, and 
Reconnaissance 


Task Leader: General Larry D. Budge, US Army (ret.) 

Improved urban ISR capabilities are critical to the emerging approaches to 
urban operations. JAWP hosted an urban ISR technology workshop on 7—8 
August 2003. Its objective was to identify promising sensor systems to de¬ 
velop for urban operations. The results will guide the systems to be explored 
in the HITL urban experiment Urban Resolve that JAWP is planning for 
FY2004. See the section on Urban Resolve on page 16 of this document. 

JAWP is also exploring the promise of networked sensors for urban ISR with 
Sandia National Laboratories and the Army Research Laboratory. 

Urban Experiences in Operation Iraqi Freedom 

Task Leader; Dr. William J. Hurley 

A number of joint, Service and non-DoD open-source efforts are capturing 
the experiences of major combat operations in Iraq. JAWP led an effort to 
relate the results of these efforts to issues raised in urban operations, focus¬ 
ing on the implications of urban combat in Iraq for the directions identified 
in DoD Master Plan for Joint Urban Operations. JAWP proposed a list of urban 
case studies and initiated work based on unclassified sources. 

Urban Resolve HITL Experiment 

Task Leader; General Larry D. Budge, US Army (ret.) 

In late 2002, JAWP began to develop a concept for a multi-phased HITL 
experiment, the purpose of which was twofold: 

► to explore key elements of joint urban operations, and 

► to provide insights supporting the development of the Joint Ur¬ 
ban Operations concept. 

The Urban Resolve experiment was designed to explore whether in the 
2015-2020 timeframe the US military can succeed in conducting combat op¬ 
erations in the urban environment using the same concepts of maneuver and 
fires that have been successful in open terrain. The experiment was approved 
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by Major General James M. Dubik, JFCOM Director for Joint Experimenta¬ 
tion (J9), in May 2003. Currently, it is organized into three phases: 

► Phase 1, Situational Understanding, is exploring how the joint 
force can achieve simational understanding in the urban battle- 
space. “Train-up” began in June 2003 and the trials will run 
through October 2004. 

► Phase 2, Shaping the Battlespace, will explore shaping the ur¬ 
ban battlespace using standoff precision weapons. This phase will 
run from April 2004 to September 2005. 

► Phase 3, Joint Urban Engagement, will explore joint urban 
engagements, the maneuvering of ground forces to defeat the 
enemy without sustaining unacceptable casualties. This phase will 
run from April 2005 to September 2006. 


An overview of the schedule for the experiment is depicted in Figure 2 (be¬ 
low). 
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Figure 2. Schedule for the Urban Resolve Experiment 

Each phase of the experiment will begin with a concept that is iterated 
through a series of workshops, war games, and constructive simulation runs. 
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The concept is modified following each step to reflect what has been learned. 
The process culminates in a series of HITL trials supported by the Joint 
Semi-Automated Forces (JSAF) simulation, which is a high-fidelity, virtual 
HITL simulation belong to JFCOM. Throughout each phase, an adaptive 
Red Team tries to defeat the concept, using the most capable technologies 
and concepts that might be available to an adversary in the 2015-2020 time- 
frame. 

Deliverables from the experiment include the following: 

► Insights supporting the continued development of the Joint Ur¬ 
ban Operations concept, 

► Actionable recommendations to JFCOM concerning joint urban 
operations concepts and capabilities, and 

► A capability to support joint urban warfare experiments, includ¬ 
ing a large-scale, high-fidelity distributed HITL simulation capa¬ 
bility. 

Sensor workshops. When the Joint Lessons Learned subtask absorbed a 
majority of JAWP personnel, JAWP turned to other research divisions within 
IDA to fill out the experiment development team for Phase 1 of the Urban 
Resolve experiment. Sensor workshops were conducted at IDA in early Au¬ 
gust 2003, followed by the development of the initial sensor architecture. An 
IDA publication,/oiw/ Urban Operations Sensors Workshop, August 7-8, 2003, was 
sent to the sponsor in December 2003 for review and release. 

Concept development conference. At the end of September 2003, the 
JAWP-IDA Development Team and the JFCOM JSAF Development Team 
conducted a Concept Development Conference to develop the requirements 
for JSAF to support realistic urban experimentation. 

Other Urban-Related Activities 

JAWP continued to collaborate with the following organizations working on 
improving urban capabilities: 

► Army Staff (G-2) 

► Army Topographical Engineering Center 

► Center for Emerging Threats and Opportunities. 
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► Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency 

► Defense Modeling and Simulation Office 

► Joint Warfare Analysis Center 

► National Ground Intelligence Center 

► National Personnel Recovery Agency 

► Sandia National Laboratories 

JAWP also continued outreach activities that were aimed at developing inter¬ 
est in joint urban operations, among them: 

► Participation in the Unified Quest 2003 joint war game and the 
Pinnacle Impact event at JFCOM; 

► Presentations at two conferences addressing urban warfare issues; 

► Briefing to Major General Leo V. Williams, Deputy Commanding 
General, Marine Corps Concept Development Command; and 

► Presentation to Mr. John Stenbit, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Networks and Information Integration), regarding the proposed 
urban Knowledge Management System for the joint force com¬ 
mander. (see the section on the Knowledge Management System, 
page 15). 
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IV. other JAWP Activities 


ACTD Integration 

The original statement of work for FY2003 directed JAWP to support the 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Advanced Systems 
and Concepts (ODUSD (AS&C)) in “devising a strategy to focus efforts on 
the development and transition of ACTDs” and to “propose ACTDs and 
assist in their formulation based on the results of joint experimentation.” 
This analytical effort was designed to leverage ongoing JAWP work in sup¬ 
port of DoD transformation, particularly in the conducting of joint experi¬ 
ments, but also its development of two important publications: Department of 
Defense Koadmap for Improving Capabilities for Joint Urban Operations and DoD 
Master Plan for Joint Urban Operations. 

An initial exchange of briefings and discussion among AS&C personnel and 
JAWP personnel (military and civilian) was held at IDA in March 2003. The 
purpose was for JAWP personnel to learn more about the ongoing work and 
focus of each of the AS&C offices, and so be more aware of the potential 
contributions of ACTDs to future capabilities and DoD transformation. 

However, this task was put on hold when the FY2003 statement of work was 
amended to make Joint Lessons Learned subtask the main effort for 2003. 
Joint Urban Operations, the previously designated main effort, became sec¬ 
ond in priority, and all others third. The ACTD task is being continued into 
FY2004. 

Joint Command and Control and Interoperability 

JAWP provided technical and strategic advice to the Joint Batde Center 
Commander in developing a process at JFCOM for spiral transformation of 
joint command and control capability and interoperability. This effort fo¬ 
cused on developing a concept for the emerging Interoperability Technology 


^ Institute for Defense Analyses, Joint Advanced Warfighting Program, Amend¬ 
ment 8 to Task Order AI-8-1627, Joint Advanced Warfighting Program (JAWP). 
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Demonstration Center to leverage work already underway in two other or¬ 
ganizations: 

► US Strategic Command efforts on the Combatant Commander’s 
Integrated Command and Control System, and 

► Office of Force Transformation efforts to instimtionalize joint 
experimentation and rapid spiral transformation. 

Commercial Off-The-Shelf Gaming 

A JAWP team began investigating how DoD could exploit commercial games 
for transformation and joint experimentation. What is appealing about this 
type of game is the potential to engage many more people in experiments 
and related transformational activities; and increased participation would be 
largely driven by lower costs. These games run on personal computers and 
network via standard broadband Internet connections. They also require 
fewer support personnel and smaller centralized facilities. 

JAWP staff gave presentations to and engaged in discussions with a number 
of interested parties, including the following defense organizations: 

► JFCOM’s Joint Experimentation Directorate (J9), 

► Office of Force Transformation, 

► Defense Modeling and Simulation Office, and 

► The MOVES Instimte^ at the Naval Postgraduate School in Mon¬ 
terrey, California 

Discussion with the MOVES Instimte centered on the Institute’s develop¬ 
ment of the America’s Army game.^ This game was of particular interest to 
the visiting JAWP researchers because it was developed within DoD but it 
has been competing successfully with private sector games. Products devel¬ 
oped within DoD typically lack certain features to make them do well in the 
commercial market such as the visual appeal, ease of learning, user-friendly 
operation, trouble-free networking, and entertainment. But at the same time. 


^ “MOVES” stands for Modeling, Virtual Environments, and Simulation. 
® The game can now be found at http://www.americasarmy.com/. 
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commercial games usually lack what the DoD customer wants, such as accu¬ 
rate and detailed modeling, data feedback, and standard military symbology. 

America’s Army has succeeded in satisfying both sets of customers, becom¬ 
ing one of the most popular multi-player online games. Staff members at the 
MOVES Institute said that a hands-off attitude from their sponsor allowed 
them the freedom to produce a higher-quaUty product that could compete in 
the commercial market. The composition of the development team empha¬ 
sized the artists® over the programmers. This balance of talent allowed them 
to improve both the visual realism of the game and the user-friendly nature 
of the interface. 

Our investigations had to be suspended due to the demands of the Joint Les¬ 
sons Learned subtask, but JAWP team members intend to continue investi¬ 
gating new commercial gaming products as they progress through develop¬ 
ment and enter the market. The intended JAWP product will discuss com¬ 
mercial game technology and the commercial game paradigm, and future op¬ 
tions for incorporating both into DoD experimentation. 


® The term “artist” includes graphics designers and graphics user interface de- 
signers-programmers. 
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V. JAWP Formal Deliverables for 
FY2003 


Budge, Larry D. et al. Future Joint Force I Fxperiment: Final Report. IDA Paper 
P-3738. 

Cohen, Jeffrey, task leader; Christopher Arantz; John Fricas; Charlotte Hal- 
lengren; and Adrienne Janetti. Advanced Mobility Concept Study: Joint Inte¬ 
gration Work Group Findings. IDA Paper P-3787. 

Gold, Theodore S. et al. FY2002 End of Year Report. IDA Paper P-3778. 

Hurley, William J., Alex Wahlman, Thomas Sward, Duane Schattle, Joel B. 
Resnick. Department of Defense Roadmap for Improving Capabilities for Joint 
Urban Operations. Two volumes. IDA Paper P-3643. 

Lowe, Karl H., Adrienne Janetti, Drew Lewis, Charles Pasquale. The Unified 
Command Structure: Issues for the Next Review. IDA Paper P-3736. 

Murray, Williamson. Military History: A Selected Bibliography. IDA Document 
D-2877. 

Sinnerich, Richard and Williamson Murray. Joint Warfighting in the Twenty-First 
Century. IDA Paper P-380L 

Williamson Murray. Two Eectures. (1) Transformation and Innovation: The 
Lessons of the 1920s and 1930s. (2) Looking at Two Distinct Periods 
of Military Innovation: 1872-1914 and 1920-1939. IDA Paper 
P-3799. 
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Acronyms and Abbreviations 


ACTD 

CFACC 

CFLCC 

CFMCC 

CFSOCC 

Civ 

CONUS 

DART 

DoD 

FY 

HITL 

IDA 

ISR 

JAWP 

JFCOM 

JSAF 

Mil 

MOVES 

ODUSD 

(AS&C) 

ORHA 

OSD 


Advanced Concept Technology Demonstration 
Combined Force Air Component Command 
Combined Force Land Component Command 
Combined Force Maritime Component Command 
Combined Force Special Operations Component Command 
civilian 

continental United States 

Defense Adaptive Red Team 

Department of Defense 

fiscal year 

human-in-the-loop 

Institute for Defense Analyses 

intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 

Joint Advanced Warfighting Program 

Joint Forces Command 

Joint Semi-Automated Forces 

military 

Modeling, Virtual Environments, and Simulation 

Office of the Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Ad¬ 
vanced Systems and Concepts 

Office of Reconstruction and Humanitarian Assistance 
(now the Office of the Coalition Provisional Authority) 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 
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SIPRNET 

Secret Internet Protocol Router Network 

SOCJFCOM 

Special Operations Command, Joint Forces Command 

URL 

Uniform Resource Locator 

USAF 

United States Air Force 

USJFCOM 

United States Joint Forces Command 

USMC 

United States Marine Corps 

XO 

Executive Officer 
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Memorandum, Joint 
Center for Lessons 
Learned 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20318-9999 


CM-532-02 
7 October 2002 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE COMMANDER, US JOINT FORCES COM 
Subject: Joint Center for Lessons Learned (JCLL) 



1. I am concerned that the JCLL is not as effective as it should be to best 
contribute to the transformation of our joint force. Specifically, it appears the 
JCLL does not support lessons learned active collection and analysis to identity 
voids and deficiencies in joint capabilities. Additionally, there is not a 
networked lessons learned information management system between the Joint 
Staff, combatant commands. Services, combat support agencies (CSAs) and 
DOD education institutions for real-world joint operations and joint exercises. 

2. As we begin the second year of the Global War on Terrorism, it is imperative 
we take immediate action to correct JCLL deficiencies to make it fully 
functional and allow it to contribute to the fight. Toward this end, we need a 
robust JCLL comprised of dedicated analysts, information technology (IT) 
personnel and historians that: 

a. Is led by a JCLL Director capable of sufficient leverage to engage at the 
key decision maker level. 

b. Includes dedicated members and appropriate IT tools. 

c. Performs active collection of lessons learned through robust traveling 
teams, and plans for such activities with exercises and operations. 

d. Performs analysis of lessons learned resulting in warfighting deficiencies 
trends and paper products that are vetted with the originator and then pushed 
to the field. 

e. Identifies strategic and operational trends and issues in joint warfighting 
deficiencies through active collections. 

f. Disseminates joint lessons learned through a range of deliverables 
relevant to operations, training, exercises and education as “push” products. 

g. Provides a networked lessons learned information management system 
having search capability between the Joint Staff, combatant commands, 



Services, CSAs and DOD education institutions for real world joint operations 
and joint exercises. 

h. Provides experimentation results to and from the Joint Community, and 
submits timely reports and summaries on real-world operations and significant 
activities for Congress, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Staff, 
combatant commands. Services, and CSAs. 

3. I would ask that you provide an implementation plan outlining the actions 
to be taken to re-invigorate the JCLL to me by 1 December 2002. I look 
forward to working with you in this matter. 

RICHARD B. MYERS 
Chairman 

of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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Appendix B. 
Memorandum, Joint 
Center for Lessons 
Learned, Doctrine and 
the Way Ahead 
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DEPARTMENT dF DEFENSE 

CflMMANOEH 

UA XJINTTFORCee COMMAND 
■»S« MITSCHER AVENUe sure ax3 
NORraUCVA2«51-a«9 

4600 

SerJ0(V006 
24 Jan 03 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE CHAIRMAN, JOINI'CHIEFS OF STAFF 

Subject: Joint for ic^ons Learned. Doethaesnd the Way Abesd 

I, On 7 Ocrobex, you exiteessed eoacem over the iceflsctlveniWS of the Joict Center for Lca&ons 
Learned (icnx) itte nee^ (ex'inmtediate action te eohance it£ cunOibQtioii ta the 

tiansfWnnadoD of our joist force. Wcftdlycoociurvinthyixuasse&azaeatanisupptKtyourivay 
tthead oa a Joint Center for Lessesu Leosood AddiHaiuiUy, on 9 December in response to 
feedback I gave to Mnik Hording, you aslced for my and proposals on taking doenine to 

'"the next levd ” Mdreova, in luy view the JCLL and docfcdne issues dtaoand a cciinwem 
suludon that focuses on joint issues as opposed to serviceWies, Tn that end, we propose a 
Center for Jouii Educailosu Doctrine and Lessons Leosied that aii^tos a cdiereot Imk between 
eduoatio&, doctrine, and Icssous lesmed to enhance ttansfoanadoc of the joiztt force. 

2.1 envision toe Centcf for Joint Educatjou. Doctrine and Lessons Learned under the leadership 
of a single full time 07 Hog/Oeneral OfRcer. An 07 will ptDvidc.su£5cleuL leveiage to engage 
at the kty decision aiaber level, Mcintaming tlus Center at JKX)M allows us to .gain insists 
ftem Joint BxpeiimcntaiitKi, integrate lessons learned from oor woddwlde joint Training * 

activities, and collect and rapidly integrate lessons ffom current wartime operations into doctrine, 
training, and transfonuatlon. This center requires first class talent on par with the Wodd War n 
Strategic Boiiibing Survey, the Gulf War ait power study, and niorc the recent Defense Scieocc 
Hoard OEF lecsons Icam^ Stmly. Tbe best ready pool teridcs with the Institute fur Defense 
Analysis’ Joint Advanced Waifi^thig Program (IDAtJAWFI. Trsnsfening thoeexcaourscs w 
JFCOM provtUea an inunetoate and »pptop{iatc capability to collect and translate wartime 
lessons learned into action, ' 

3, These changes will allow us to integrate the myriad Service, combatant command, defente 
agency, and multiDAtional oxganuarions. Wc can toon npidiy duse tooac mslgltb and lessons ^ 
diiecdy to wartime 'commandcis and integrats them into our training, experimentation, and joint 
dootriac cffoite, 

4. Otlr goal is to transfonn Lessons Learned iiuia documenting past operarions to guiding future 
joiiit force (Jcvclopment We Will provide you with aaalysi* on how to revise the joint doctrine 
pmee^ axud a plan to iznplfiiueDt these levisinni in the near fiitiue. My POC for this action is 
COL George Rilafer, Chief of It^t Docuine, DSN 668*6110. 

Warm regards very iB 5 pectfutly, 



E.P,OIAh&ASTIAN[ 
Aduaral, U.S. Navy 
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(2) Joint Center for 
Lessons Learned for 
Global War on 
Terrorism 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WASHINQTON, D.a 20319-Q990 





INFO MEMO 


CM~769-03 
11 FeliEuary 2003 


FOR; SECRE'i'ARY OF DEFENSE 
FROM; General Richard B. Myci s, CJG 
SUBJECT: Lessons Learned 

• ITie Department of Defense learned during the beginning stages of Operation 
ENDURING FREEDOM that early genCTation and distribution of lessons learned 
for real world operations was a necessity. 

• Commander, US Joint Forces Command (CDRUSJFCOM), is pressing ahead in 
establishing a viable Joint Center for I^sons Learned, and on his suggestion, we 
are providing a temporary fix to ensure we capture the important joint lessons 
from ongoing operations, 

• Larry Welch has been asked to use the Joint Advanced Warfighting Program 
(JA'W) as a temporary manpower pool to directly support CDRUSJFCOM to 
generate Global War on Terrorism lessons learned. Intent is to observe strengths 
and deficiencies and Quickly disuibute lessons learned to other combatant 
commands for tlic continuing fight. 

• I also asked CDRUSJFCOM to provide an initial lesson.s learned report on all on- 




Prepared By; BG Mark P. Herlling, USA; Director, J'7; 697-9031 




CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 
WASHINGTON, D.C.20318<9999 


CM-770-03 
11 Febiruary 2003 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE COMMANDER, US JOINT FORCES COMMAND 
Subject: Joint Center for Lc&sons Learned (JCLL) for the Global War on Terrorism 

1, Tliank you for the recent memorandum! on the JCLL and your vision for 
reorganization within USJFCOM. Understand current resource constraints, but agree 
that this is important enough to warrant re-prioritization of allocated assets. As 
mentioned in earlier correspondence, immediate action must be taken to correct the 
deficiencies of the JCLL as the War on Terrorisin, Homeland Security missions and 
ongoing combat operation a are executed. 

2, To assist, 1 have asked the President, Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA), for his 
thoughts regarding the temporary transfer of IDA Joint Advanced Warfi^ting Program 
(JAWP) assets to USJFCOM for a 120-day period to assist in developing operational- 
level lessons learned. I believe this Initial contact with IDA mi^t be the basis for later 
transfer of IDA JAWP assets to provide direct support, and request you include 
thoughts on IDA’s support in USJFCOM’s analysis. 

3, With the JAWP temporary assets, please begin an effort to capture joint operational 
and interoperable observations, issues and lessons learned from combatant 
commands and the Services. This effort will require interaction with existing lessons- 
leamcd activities (Army CALL, USAF ENDURING LOOK, Navy BLUE LOOK, and 
MCDCC) as well as collection of operational-level lessons learned from combatant 
commanders, their deployed JTFa and supporting agencies. Request you focus on 
operational-level observations, allowing the Services to conduct their own tactical 
lessons learned. As these observations must be analyzed and disseminated to the 
Joint and Service communities quickly, please provide an interim update on process 
and observations by 1 April 2003. 


Chairman 

of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

Reference: 

1 CDR USJFCOM memorandum, 24 January 2003, “Joint Center for Lessons 
Learned, Doctrine and the Way Ahead" 
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ID^ 

J^WP 


Joint Urban Operations 
Concept Development and Experimentation 

Activities 


16 May 2003 


16May03 
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J^WP 


Courses of Action for the JUO CD&E Plan 


Guidance from Previous Meeting 

• Plan should include: 

- Delivery of Concept Paper by Dec ‘03 

- Early emphasis on capturing insights emerging from OIF 

- Aggressive pursuit of opportunities to leverage and influence the urban CD&E- 
related activities of the Services (and other organizations) 

Some Issues 

• What are the Service plans? 

• What should be the objectives, types and numbers of “small” activities 
(workshops, wargames, conferences,...)? 

• Should a virtual-environment, human-in-the-loop (HITL) experiment be 
conducted? 


16May03 
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5^ What are the Service Plans? -- Status Report 

• Information requested from Service Senior Advisory Committee POCs 
regarding planned experimentation events potentially relevant to JUO CD&E 

• Informal contacts also pursued 

• Two types of events: 

- Those designed to explore joint urban issues 

- Those that could be modified to address urban issues 

• Results to date: 

- Air Force: 

• No directly relevant CD&E events identified to date 

- Navy: 

• No directly relevant CD&E events identified to date 

• ONR “Future Naval Capabilities’’ initiatives have relevance to material development 

- Army: 

• Joint Urban Fires and Effects (Jul ‘03 - Dec ‘05) 

• Unified Quest ‘04 (Apr ‘04) 

• Unit of Action Experimentation (have calendar through CY-03) 





J^WP 


What are the Service Plans? (continued) 


• Results to date (continued): 

- Marines: 

• Joint Urban Warrior 

- IPC(26Jun) 

- Scenario development (Aug - Dec ‘03) 

- Pathway events Oct ‘03 - Feb ‘04 

- Main event: seminar wargame 22-26 Mar ‘04 

- Follow-on events (Mar/Apr ‘05, Mar/Apr ‘06) 

• Emerald Express program at MCWL to collect emerging insights from OIF 

- Summer‘03 


• Expeditionary Warrior (Jun, Jul, Aug, Sep ‘03 workshops; wargame Oct ‘03; 
follow-on events in ‘04) 

• Sea Viking‘04-‘08 

• Project Metropolis 

- On-going series of events focused on tactical issues 
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J^WP 


The Concept Development and 
Experimentation Process is Iterative 


strategic Context, 
Visions and 
Strategies 


Blue Concept Developers: 

Learn and Adapt to Red Team Challenges 


U,S, - Allied Forces 
Risking Life & Limb 




New Operational 
Concept 


Workshops, Wargames, 
Modeling & Simulation 


<—P 


Human-in-the-Loop 
Experiments: 
Virtual 

Environments 


Field 

Experiments 


Real-World 

Operations 




Red Team: 


Real 

Challenge, React, Adapt 


Adversaries 


The.Experiment Process Leads to Transformational DOTMLPF Changes 

















































J^WP 


JUO CD&E Activities 


1. Produce JUO concept paper (version 1 . 0 + by Dec ‘03) 

2. Collect and apply experiences of real-world operations 

3. Design and conduct workshops, wargames and studies 

4. Design and conduct human-in-the-loop experiments 

5. Participate in field exercises 

6. Foster prototyping activities 

Overarching theme: Support, influence & leverage activities of others: 
Services, Combatant Commands, Interagency, Multinational 


16May03 
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J^WP 


Joint Urban Operations Timeline: 
1. Produce JUO Concept Paper 



1^--Distributive Continuous A "" Small/Large War Game 

Experimentation Environment Event A-- Limited Objective Experiment 

A -- Major Warfighting Experiment 


PERSONNEL: FY-03 (4 months): ~ 2 writers; ~ 2 events (design, run, report); (JAWP, DART) + participants 
FY- 04: ~ 1 writer; partner in MCWL events 
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^ 2. Collect and apply experiences 

Iawp of real-world operations 

• Iraq experience relevant to all aspects of JUO program 

- USECT framework - Capabilities 

- Concepts - Implications for DOTMLPF initiatives 

• Real-world operations most compelling of all “experimental” venues 

• Activities: 

1. Using open sources, review each urban operation; assess applicability of 
current JUO concepts and implications for proposed initiatives 

2. Leverage classified joint lessons-learned activity to develop implications 
for JUO initiatives 

3. Outreach to service and coalition urban lessons-learned activities 

• Products: 

- Insights captured in series of briefings and reports identifying implications for 
JUO concepts, capabilities and initiatives 

- Recommended revisions to JUO Concept and Master Plan 
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J^WP 


Joint Urban Operations Timeline: 

2. Collect and apply experiences of real-world operations 




-Partnered Event 

Q-Distributive Continuous 

Experimentation Environment Event 


A -- Small Workshop 
A -- Large Workshop 
^ -- Small/Large War Game 
A-- Limited Objective Experiment 
A -- Major Warfighting Experiment 



PERSONNEL: FY-03: ~ 4 (JAWP) (4 months) 

FY-04: ~ 4 (JAWP) (during 1st quarter, remaining TBD) 
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^ 3. Design and conduct 

workshops, wargames and studies 

• Workshops and wargames mentioned previously: 

- 27 May ‘03: Nodal Isolation wargame (DART, JAWP) 

- Jun ‘03: Concept assessment workshop (JAWP, DART) 

- Summer ‘03: Emerald Express workshops (MCWL) 

- Aug ‘03: Concept assessment wargame (DART, JAWP) 

- Fall, Spring ‘03: Joint Urban Warrior events (MCWL) 

• Events supporting JUOO/J9 focus areas and DPG & TPG guidance: 

- Urban Physical Representation Workshop (May ‘03) 

• Assessing state of the art and recommending the way ahead 

- ISR Technology Workshop (Jun/Jul ‘03) 

- ISR Operations Wargame (Aug/Sep ‘03) 

• Explore operational effectiveness of ISR candidate systems 

- Applications of Networked Sensors Workshop (Oct ‘03) 

• Sandia National Lab co-sponsor, Proposal to OSD(NA) 

- Analogous events supporting other focus areas 

• C4; Weapons; Mobility; Force Protection; Support; Training; PME; S&T; M&S; 

16May03 Interagency; Multinational; ... 
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Joint Urban Operations Timeline: 
j^wp 3 . Design and conduct workshops, wargames & studies 



☆ ☆ ★ ☆ 


-Partnered Event 

Q-Distributive Continuous 

Experimentation Environment Event 


A -- Small Workshop 
A -- Large Workshop 
^ - Small/Large War Game 
A-- Limited Objective Experiment 
A -- Major Warfighting Experiment 



PERSONNEL: FY-03 (4 months) : ~ 3 (JAWP) 
FY-04: TBD 


16May03 
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4. Design and conduct 

JAWP human-in-the-loop (HITL) experiments 


• Building on a foundation of seminars, wargames and 
constructive simulation, HITL experiments provide the 
capability to: 

- Engage in adaptive warfighting between Blue and Red -stressing, 
exploring and improving concepts 

- Explore the interaction of new concepts and new technologies 
(which may not even exist) with sufficient clarity to draw conclusions 

- Explore C2 issues using real commanders and staffs functioning in a 
realistic warfighting environment 

- Prototype C2 tools and procedures 

- Explore human factors issues, e.g. cognitive reasoning, training, 
manipulation/fusion of large amounts of data, etc. 


16May03 
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J^WP 


The JUO Experiment Question 


• Can we succeed in conducting combat operations in the 
urban battlespace using the same concepts of maneuver 
and fires that have been successful in open terrain? 

- Can we achieve the necessary situational understanding? 

- Can we shape the urban battlespace prior to engaging with ground 
elements? 

- Can we maneuver ground elements to defeat the enemy decisively? 


To answer these questions we need to explore new concepts 

in detail while being challenged by a capable Red force. We 
need more than opinions, we need data 


16May03 
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J^WP 


A Second HITL Experiment Objective: 
Assess Contribution of HITL Itself 


• Form an independent team to observe process (Phase 1) and 
assess pros and cons of HITL as a tool for developing JUO 
capabilities 

• Will provide insights regarding future investments in HITL 


16May03 
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ID^ 

J^WP 


HITL Experiment Concept 


• HITL Experiment is three - phased experiment with each phase 
consisting of the following elements 

- Wargames and Workshops 

- Constructive Simulations 

- HITL Simulation Trials 

• Focus is on exploring the fundamental capabilities which are key to 
success of a concept for future JUO: 

- The capability to achieve dominant situational understanding (Phase 1) 

- The capability to shape the urban battlespace (Phase 2) 

- The capability to maneuver within the urban battlespace to decisively defeat 
the enemy (Phase 3) 

• Each phase of the experiment builds on the results of the preceding 
phases 

• The experiment is continuous - each phase overlaps the preceding 
phase so there is not lost time between phases 

• The experiment is distributed so that services can participate from their 
own locations 

M»«The HITL simulation builds incrementally, allowing continuous 

improvements as the experiment progresses - 




ID^ Joint Urban Operations Timeline: 

j^wp 4. Design & conduct human-in-the-loop (HITL) experiments 



☆☆ ★ ★ ☆ 


-Partnered Event 


(Previously shown) 


Q-Distributive Continuous 

Experimentation Environment Event 


A -- Small Workshop 
A -- Large Workshop 
^ - Small/Large War Game 
A-- Limited Objective Experiment 
A -- Major Warfighting Experiment 


16May03 


PERSONNEL: FY-03 (4 months): ~ 3 (JAWP) 

FY-04: Trials require: M&S team: 13 

Players: 16 (Services?) 

Analysts: 8 

FACILITIES: 1 medium test bay for players; additional site for hardware and M&S 
FUNDING: $780K (Modeling, terrain data, intell tools, visualization tools) 
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J^WP 


5. Participate in Field Exercises 


• FY-03 or FY-04 field exercise participation TBD 


16May03 
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J^WP 


6. Foster prototyping activities 


• Advance the development of new capabilities 

- “JTF-Urban C2 Environment” ACTD proposal 
(“Knowledge Management System”) 

- Joint Urban Fires and Effects (JUFE) JT&E 

- Joint Operations on Urban Synthetic Terrain (JOUST) 

• Products: 

- Identification and promotion of prototyping opportunities 


16May03 
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FY03 


1 


JOINT URBAN OPERATIONS CD&E EVENT TIMELINE 


1 

i\r( 


‘03 


FY 04 


DART/ JAWP Modal 
Isolation wic 

- r-^ — 


JAWP / DART 
W/G 


(Possible) 
MCWL JUW 
Pathway Event 


FY 05 


cjncept A & B W/S 



MCWL Joint 
Urban Warrior 
GAME 


★ ★ 




IPC for 
MCWL JUW 


Emerald Express 
Events (USMC) 

I 


1.0 Concept 
Paper delivered 
Oct ‘03 


2.0 Concept 
Paper delivered 
Jan ‘04 


3.0 Concept 
Paper delivered 
Jul ‘04 


Initial Planr ing 
Conference HITL) 


Physical 

Representation 

Workshop 



Phase 1 HITL 
TRIALS 


ISR Operations 


Networked Sensors 


HITL Assessment 

Wargame 


Workshop 


Workshop 


|ISR Technology 
Workshop 



Analogous events supporting o^er focus areas,TBD 
; JUFE JT&E program 





★ 





^^^--Partnered Event 


1^-Distributive Continuous 

Experimentation Environment Event 


A -- Small Workshop 
A -- Large Workshop 
^ -- Small/Large War Game 
A” Limited Objective Experiment 
A -- Major Warfighting Experiment 

















































J^WP 


FY-04 Outlook 


FY-04 resource improvements: 

• JUOO will hire additional staff 

- “17 by end of FY-04" 

• HITL funding available via JUOO funds: 

- Jul ‘03: $4.2M O&M 

- FY-04: $7.0M O&M plus $4.1M RDT&E 

• JAWP JCLL personnel may become available 

• JUOO network will increase leveraging opportunities 


16May03 
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J^WP 


Candidate Elements of JUO CD&E Plan 






Execute plan for Concept Paper delivery and associated workshops and wargames 

- JAWP/DART Dual-Track Approach (Workshop in Jun ‘03, Wargame in Aug ‘03) 

- Partner with MCWL in JUW pathway events (Fall ‘03) 

- Partner with MCWL in JUW main event (Mar ‘03) 

- Deliver Concept Paper (1.0+) by Dec ‘03, Revision by Jul (‘04) 

Execute plan for applying experience of OIF to JUO concept development 

- JAWP report by Dec ‘03 

- Participation in MCWL Emerald Express events (Summer ‘03) 

Execute plan to conduct workshops and wargames addressing urban ISR 

Execute plan to conduct urban, virtual, human-in-the-loop experimentation starting in 
FY04 


- Complete trials of “Situational Understanding” phase in Jun ‘04 

- Conduct assessment of HITL for JUO experimentation Jul ‘04 

Expand focus area activities to include additional areas 

- C4: Weapons; Mobility: Force Protection; Support; Training: PME; S&T; M&S; Interagency: 
Multinational:... 


16M 
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J^WP 


BACKUP CHARTS 


16May03 
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J^WP 


The Big Issues 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Achieving Decision 
Superiority 


Creating Coherent 
Effects 


Conducting and 
Supporting Distributed 
Operations 


Achieving info superiority 

(anticipatory understanding) 

Decision making in a 
Coiiaborative Information 

Environment 
Coalition and interagency 
info sharing 
Global integration 
Joint I SR 


1. Info operations and 
info assurance 

2. Joint maneuver and 
strike: 



a. Global 


b. Operational 


c. Tactical 

3. 

Interagency ops 

4. 

Multinational ops 

5. 

Precise effects 

6. 

Urban operations 

7. 

Deny sanctuary 

8. 

Transition Ops 

? 9. 

Coercive Ops 


1. Force projection: 
Deployment, 

Employment and 
Sustainability 

2. Force protection and 

base protection 

3. Counter anti-access and 
area-denial (includes 
Forcible Entry Ops) 

4. Low density high demand 
assets 

5. Proper decentralization 
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J^WP 


The Three Scenarios 


1. Achieving Dominant Situational Understanding 

Description: - Red force occupying urban area (moving, supporting, communicating,...) 

- Blue ISR (inci SOF) seeks to develop situational understanding (ID critical 

nodes, estimate strength, civilian locations, etc) 

Big Issues: - Achieving info superiority (understanding) 

- Joint ISR 

- Urban Ops 

2. Shaping the Urban Battlespace 

Description: Based on situational understanding, attack critical Red targets (moving and 

stationary) within urban area using air delivered weapons 

Big Issues: - Achieving info superiority (understanding) 

- Joint ISR 

- Joint maneuver and fires 

- Urban Ops 
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Three Scenarios (cont) 


3. Urban Maneuver (version 1) 

Description: - Small, highly capable force inserted to neutralize key target(s) 

- Supported by full range of JTF assets 

Big Issues: - Achieving information superiority (understanding) 

- Joint ISR 

- Joint Maneuver and Strike 

- Urban Ops 

H 

3. Urban Maneuver (version 2) 

Description: Maneuver to defeat Red force in localized urban area as part of a larger 
operation. 

Big Issues: - Achieving information superiority (understanding) 

- Joint ISR 

- Joint maneuver and strike 

- Urban Ops 

,6M.x,3 ■ l^orce protection and area denial to some extent 

- Decision making in collaborative environment 
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^ JUO HITL Experiment Schedule, 1 Oct Start 
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Schedule for Phase 1 (FY03 - FY04) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


The DOD is committed to improving capabilities for joint military operations in urban 
areas. In September 2002, accepting the recommendation of the Chairman and the 
JROC, the Deputy Secretary of Defense designated Combatant Commander, U.S. Joint 
Forces Command (CCJFCOM) as DOD Executive Agent for Joint Urban Operations 
starting in January 2003. As Executive Agent, CCJECOM will be the DOD focal point 
for improving joint urban capabilities and will be responsible for leading the execution of 
the “DOD Master Plan for Joint Urban Operations.” 

This document represents the first update of the Department of Defense (DOD) Master 
Plan for Joint Urban Operations (JUO). The previous version of the Master Plan was 
developed by a Special Study Group (SSG) of ad hoc, flag-level Joint and Service 
representatives chartered by the Joint Requirements Oversight Council (JROC) for JUO. 
Since then and during Fiscal year 2003 (FY03) the DOD Executive Agent (EA) for Joint 
Urban Operations as well as the Joint Urban Operations Office (JUOO) were formed at 
U.S. Joint Forces Command (USJFCOM). The DOD Senior Advisory Committee (SAC) 
was formed and provided guidance for initial priority focus areas that is reflected in this 
document. 

The Master Plan is based on a series of DOD efforts including a Joint Mission Area 
Analysis and Joint Mission Needs Analysis conducted by the Land and Littoral Warfare 
Joint Warfighting Capabilities Assessments (JWCA) Team; the recently published Joint 
Publication (JP) 3-06, Doctrine for Joint Urban Operations', and the DOD Roadmap for 
Improving Capabilities for Joint Urban Operations which was drafted by the Joint 
Advanced Warfighting Program. 

The Master Plan is a DOD-wide strategy document from the SecDef to the DOD 
Components. It is intended to be a living document, integrating all activities related to 
joint urban operations, including: policy; interagency and multinational coordination; 
research, development and acquisition; identification of joint military requirements; joint 
concept development and experimentation; joint modeling and simulation capabilities; 
joint training and experimentation facilities; joint doctrine; joint tactics, techniques and 
procedures; and joint leadership development. 

New Approaches to Urban Operations 

The actions prescribed by the Master Plan seek to provide Joint Force Commanders 
(JFCs) with more effective options for conducting urban operations under 2 UkCentury 
conditions. These new options are based on new thinking about how to conduct such 
operations, and new technologies. 
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New Thinking 

Past efforts to improve US urban eapabilities have foeused on single-Serviee eapabilities 
at the taetieal level. The Master Plan perspeetive is that of the future JFC: joint 
eapabilities at the operational level. This perspeetive is deseribed in Joint Publieation 
3-06, whieh introduees a framework for eondueting an urban operation in terms of five 
elements: Understand, Shape, Engage, Consolidate and Transition (USECT). 

Beeause of the diffieulties assoeiated with aehieving situational awareness in an urban 
environment, traditional urban operations have emphasized “Engage”: eommanders have 
been foreed to gain information by first drawing fire and then responding with 
overwhelming lethal foree. The result is an “attrition-based” approaeh marked by high 
easualty rates and eollateral damage. 

The new approaches seek to better “Understand” and “Shape” the battle space and to 
“Engage” with precision effects (rather than overwhelming lethal force). This is a 
“maneuver-based” approach marked by operational-level situation awareness and 
shaping actions that can provide significant advantages in position, tempo, information, 
and support. 

New Teehnologies 

A key reason that maneuver-based approaehes are beeoming feasible is that joint 
eapabilities for C4ISR and remote preeision engagement are improving. These 
improvements are being enabled by teehnologieal advanees in sensors, networks, 
eommunieations, unmanned (ground and air) vehieles, and non-lethal effeets. 

Determining Needed Capabilities and Assessing Status 

The goal of the Master Plan is to provide a toolkit of eapabilities that will enable a JFC to 
tailor an approaeh for any speeifie urban seenario. These eapabilities are deseribed in 
detail in the Joint Staff studies and the DOD Roadmap eited above, and are summarized 
and broadly assessed in Chapter III using the USECT eategories. 

In brief, eurrent eapabilities are not adequate to support the new approaehes. Examples of 
shortfalls in terms of the USECT eategories are summarized here: 

Understand : 3-D maps ineluding subterranean struetures, interiors and 
infrastrueture; Sensors providing area eoverage (despite the short lines of sight and high 
levels of elutter in urban environments); survivable platforms to earry or deliver the 
sensors; reliable eommunieations and global position loeation (GPS); and eultural 
intelligenee so the JFC ean internet effeetively with noneombatants. 

Shape : Control of an adversary (and noneombatant) information, mobility and 
support; enhaneement of the friendly foree’s survivability, mobility and support. 
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Engage : 3-D precision delivery against fixed, moving or underground targets; 
reduced collateral effects of kinetic weapons; non-lethal effects; information operations; 
and enhancement of the friendly force’s survivability, mobility, and support. 

Consolidate and Transition : Reconstitution of infrastructure; remediation of 
WMD effects; security systems; de-mining; explosives detection; translation devices. 

Program of Actions and Milestones (POA&M) for Improving JUO Capabilities 

FY-03 Focus 


Key FY-03 actions and products have begun to address the above needs. These fall into 
three categories: organization, assessment, and concept development and 
experimentation. 

Organizational actions included: 

- Standing up and embedding the Joint Urban Operations Office in JFCOM/J9; 

- Developing a network of li nk s to key DOD organizations (CCs, Services, Joint 
Staff, OSD, Agencies . . . .) via the formation of the SAC, chaired by USJFCOM/J9 with 
members from each of the Services as well as JCS, OSD, and Allied Command 
Transformation (ACT); 

- Establishing focus areas in each of the USECT and DOTMEPF areas, plus 
Eessons Eearned, Policy & Eegality, Multinational, Interagency, Concept Development 
& Experimentation, and Modeling and Simulation and designating ISR, Weapons, C4, 
Models & Simulations, Lessons Learned, Concept Development and Experimentation, 
Multinational, Training, People and Facilities, and Science and Technology as priority 
focus areas. See Chapter 4 for details; 

- Funding contractor support for Service and Joint Non-Lethal Weapons Program 
(JNLWP) JUO developmental activities; 

- Funding of the urban analysis program and establishing a DOD Urban Analysis 
Cell at DIA; 

- Establishing the Urban Modeling and Simulation Working Group; 

- Creating a web-based urban information site; 

Assessment actions included: 

- Interacting with current operational planners to assure that current issues and 
ideas are addressed and to identify possible near-term opportunities for force 
improvements; 

- Identifying areas of mutual interest to the homeland security mission. 

- Initiating lessons learned forums focused on JUO; 

- Conducting Service forums focused on JUO; 

- Conducting a JUO sensor technology workshop; 
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- Initiating a RAND JUO lessons-learned assessment; 

- Initiating a JUO State-of-Teehnology Assessment in key areas ineluding 
Information, Surveillanee, Reeonnaissanee (ISR), C4, Weapons, Modeling and 
Simulation, and Training and Faeilities; 

- Delivering the Joint URBAN fires & Effeets (JUFE) JT&E program test plan 
and eonsolidated resouree estimate; 

- Initiating planning for development of an R&D plan 

- Partieipating in teehnology forums (e.g. the JNLWP/Infantry Weapons Division, 
Marine Corps Systems Command Mobility Denial Information Exehange); 

- Releasing DARPA JUO R&D initiatives; 

- Condueting a USJFCOM/J9 JUO M&S demonstration; 

- Reviewing the needs, status and aetivities in eaeh foeus area and updating the 
Master Plan. 

Joint eoneept development and experimentation aetivities ineluded: 

- Publishing the draft JUO eoneept paper and evaluating and refining it during a 
JAWP Coneepts wargame; 

- Initiating development of new modeling and simulation tools for addressing 
urban issues; 

- Planning for a series of human-in-the-loop experiments addressing JUO; 

- Initiating development of a eontinuous experimentation faeility for exploring 
joint urban operations; 

-Initiating a Joint Test and Evaluation feasibility study aimed at demonstrating 
teehniques for linking Serviee faeilities to support joint training and experimentation 
regarding urban operations. 

A key produet of FY 03 aetivities was the ereation of a DOD-wide network of 
representatives who will set the future eourse in foeus areas and begin to broker the 
means of getting there. 

FY-03 milestones are presented in Appendix B. 

FY-04 Foeus 


Key FY-04 aetions and produets will eontinue to address the above needs whieh fall into 
three eategories: organization, assessment, and eoneept development and 
experimentation. 

Organizational aetions inelude: 

- Continuing to build the Exeeutive Agent organization, JUOO at JFCOM, 
ineluding building to 17 personnel; 

- Expanding and eonsolidating the network of links to key DOD organizations 
(CCs, Serviees, Joint Staff, OSD, Ageneies,. . .) via the DOD Senior Advisory 
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Committee. SAC membership is to be expanded to inelude SOCOM, OSD (Intelligenee), 
and Homeland Seeurity; 

- Expanding the network by identifying DOD-worldwide JUO experts; 

- Initiating a multinational JUO network eonsisting of Allied Command 
Transformation (ACT ) as well as JFCOM national partners; 

- Forming forums and/or working groups with representatives from key DOD 
organizations in appropriate foeus areas (e.g. eaeh of the USECT and DOTMEPF areas, 
plus Eessons Teamed, Poliey & Eegality, Multinational, Interageney, Coneept 
Development & Experimentation, and Modeling & Simulation. See Chapter 4 for details; 

- Funding eontraetor support for Serviee, DIA, JNLWP, ACT, and SOCOM JUO 
developmental aetivities; 

- Enhaneing (to inelude SIPRNET) the web-based urban information site to a 
fully eollaborative web tool; 

Assessment aetions inelude: 

- Exploiting the OIF and other lessons-learned aetivities (e.g. Emerald Express 
03) to gain insights into the eurrent issues and ideas, to identify possible near-term 
opportunities for foree improvements, to integrate findings into joint eoneept 
development and experimentation and Master Plan updates, and to initiate the JUO “next 
fighf ’ effort; 

- Publishing a JUO urban lessons-learned quiek look and subsequent report; 

- Delivering working group reports whieh eapture DOD efforts and assess the 
eurrent status, identify JUO near term opportunities, and provide input to the Master 
Plan; 

- Condueting the JUFE JT&E; 

- Initiating a JUO training and faeilities assessment; 

- Delivering the JUO State-of-Teehnology Assessment; 

- Initiating a JUO R&D plan; 

- Identifying areas of mutual interest to the homeland seeurity mission; 

- Reviewing the needs, status and aetivities in priority foeus areas and updating 
the Master Plan. 

Joint eoneept development and experimentation aetivities inelude: 

- Partnering with the Serviees in urban-oriented experimentation events; 

- Continuing wargames and eondueting limited objeetive experiments that explore 
new operational eoneepts and determine needed eapabilities; 

- Continuing development of modeling and simulation tools for addressing urban 

issues; 

- Delivering the version 1.0 eoneept paper refined via experimentation in the 
JAWP Coneepts wargame and Expeditionary Warrior 03 wargame; 

- Refining the version 1.0 eoneept paper via experimentation in Joint Urban 
Warrior 04 and HITE trials; 
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- Conducting HITL Phase I on urban situational awareness and planning HITL 
Phase II on shaping the urban battlespaee; 

- Condueting a Defense Modeling and Simulation Office (DMSO) Joint 
Operations on Urban Synthetie Terrain (JOUST) demonstration, delivering a JOUST 
final report of FY03-04 aetivities, and produeing a transition plan for JOUST JUO live, 
virtual, and construetive eapability to the Joint National Training Capability (JNTC); 

A key produet of FY- 04 aetivities will be an initial review of priority foeus areas and an 
updated Master Plan that will deseribe more speeifie goals. 

FY-05 Foeus 


Projeeted FY-05 actions and products: 

Organizational actions include: 

- Expanding and eonsobdating the network of links to key DOD organizations 
(CCs, Serviees, Joint Staff, OSD, Agencies, . . .) via the DOD Senior Advisory 
Committee; 

- Forming forums and/or working groups with representatives from key DOD 
organizations in appropriate focus areas (e.g. eaeh of the USECT and DOTMLPF areas, 
plus Lessons Learned, Poliey & Legality, Multinational, Interageney, Coneept 
Development & Experimentation, and Modeling & Simulation. See Chapter 4 for details; 

Assessment aetions inelude: 

- Exploiting OIF and other lessons-learned activities to gain insights into the 
eurrent issues and ideas and to identify possible near-term opportunities for foree 
improvements; 

- Delivering working group reports whieh eapture DOD efforts and assess the 
eurrent status, identify JUO near term opportunities, and provide input to the Master 
Plan; 

- Reviewing the needs, status and activities in priority foeus areas and updating 
the Master Plan. 

Joint eoneept development and experimentation aetivities inelude: 

- Partnering with the Services in urban-oriented experimentation events; 

- Continuing wargames and eondueting limited objeetive experiments that explore 
new operational eoneepts and determine needed eapabilities; 

- Refining the version 1.0 eoneept paper via experimentation and delivering a 
version 2.0 eoneept paper; 

- Continuing HITL trials. 
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FY-06 Focus 


Projected FY-06 actions and products: 

Organizational actions include: 

- Expanding and consolidating the network of links to key DOD organizations 
(CCs, Services, Joint Staff, OSD, Agencies, . . .) via the DOD Senior Advisory 
Committee; 

- Forming forums and/or working groups with representatives from key DOD 
organizations in appropriate focus areas (e.g. each of the USECT and DOTMEPF areas, 
plus Lessons Learned, Policy & Legality, Multinational, Interagency, Concept 
Development & Experimentation, and Modeling & Simulation. See Chapter 4 for details; 

Assessment actions include: 

- Exploiting OIF and other lessons-learned activities to gain insights into the 
current issues and ideas and to identify possible near-term opportunities for force 
improvements; 

Delivering working group reports which capture DOD efforts and assess the 
current status, identify JUO near term opportunities, and provide input to the Master 
Plan; 

- Reviewing the needs, status and activities in priority focus areas and updating 
the Master Plan. 

Joint concept development and experimentation activities include: 

- Partnering with the Services in urban-oriented experimentation events; 

- Continuing wargames and conducting limited objective experiments that explore 
new operational concepts and determine needed capabilities; 

- Refining the version 2.0 concept paper via experimentation and delivering a 
version 3.0 concept paper; 

- Continuing HITE trials. 

FY-04 to FY-06 milestones are presented in Appendix A. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


1.1 Purpose 

The Department of Defense (DOD) is eommitted to improving eapabilities to 
eonduet joint military operations in urban areas, aeross the range of military operations, 
as a key eomponent of the national defense strategy and the Department’s transformation 
goals. Improvements in operational eapabilities depend on the aetive partieipation and 
support of the Serviees, eombatant eommands. Joint Staff, Offiee of the Seeretary of 
Defense (OSD), and Defense Ageneies (hereafter referred to eolleetively as “the DOD 
Components”). 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (CJCS) established the eoneeptual 
template for future joint warfighting with the publieation of Joint Vision 2020. This 
doeument and future CJCS vision and eoneept doeuments will guide the requirements 
generation proeess, joint eoneept development and experimentation, and the assoeiated 
ehanges in doetrine, organization, training, materiel, leadership and edueation, personnel, 
and faeilities (DOTMLPF) neeessary to aehieve desired operational eapabilities. 

The purpose of the DOD Master Plan for Joint Urban Operations (JUO) is to 
provide a DOD-wide strategy, with milestones, for improving US eapabilities to eonduet 
joint urban operations through the year 2020. This master plan identifies both near-term 
and far-term operational level mission needs for joint urban operations and their potential 
solutions. It has been developed in eoordination with all DOD Components and it will be 
reviewed annually and updated, as required. 

1,2 Background 

In its 1994 Summer Study, the Defense Seienee Board (DSB) Task Foree on 
Military Operations in Built-Up Areas (MOBA) eoneluded that several steps eould be 
taken to improve U.S. eapabilities to eonduet urban operations. The DSB identified that 
“there is no single advoeate or ehampion for MOBA within DOD” and reeommended 
that responsibility be assigned to a eombatant eommander.i In 1996 and 1997, in 
eonjunetion with the Quadrennial Defense Review,^ the Land and Littoral Warfare 
(LLW) (now Dominant Maneuver (DM)) Joint Warfighting Capabilities Assessment 
(JWCA) Team eondueted a front-end assessment of joint urban operations. This 
assessment ineluded the Close Support End-To-End Assessment (CSEEA) Military 


1 U.S. Department of Defense. Defense Science Board. Report of the DSB Task Force on Military 
Operations in Built-Up Areas(MOBA). 1994. 

2 U.S. Department of Defense. Cohen, William S. Report of the Quadrennial Defense Review, 

U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC, May 1997. 
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Operations in Urbanized Terrain (MOUT) Seminar Wargame;^ a historieal analysis of 
seleeted urban operations; the development of a white paper evaluating the need for joint 
doetrine for urban operations; and an examination of world urbanization trends and the 
implieations for U.S. national military strategy in the 2U‘ eentury. 

In November 1997, the Joint Requirements Oversight Couneil (JROC) direeted 
the LLW JWCA Team to eonduet a joint mission area analysis (JMAA) and joint mission 
needs analysis (JMNA) for joint urban operations in aeeordanee with CJCSI 3170.01 
{Requirements Generation System). The results of the LLW JWCA Team JMAA/JMNA 
form the baseline for this master plan. 

In February 2000, the US General Aeeounting Offiee (GAO) issued a report 
titled, “MILITARY CAPABILITIES: Foeused Attention Needed to Prepare U.S. Forees 
for Combat in Urban Areas.” The GAO reeommended that “the Seeretary of Defense 
designate a foeal point to develop an overarehing strategy for improving U.S. eapabilities 
for urban operations; identify shortfalls in doetrine, training, and equipment; propose and 
prioritize needed investments; and eoordinate the efforts among the Serviees and the Joint 
Staff” 


In April 2000, the Defense Planning Guidanee Update for Fiseal Years 2002 - 
2007 direeted that “CJCS, USD (AT&L), and ASD (S&TR), in eonjunetion with USD 
(P&R), ASD (SO/LIC), ASD (C3I), D (PA&E), JFCOM, SOCOM, and the Serviees, will 
develop a road map that integrates all Department aetivities related to MOUT (Military 
Operation on Urban Terrain), ineluding poliey; eoordination with other U.S. government 
ageneies and U.S. allies; researeh, development, and aequisition; eoneept development 
and experimentation; the development of modeling and simulation eapabilities; MOUT 
training and experimentation faeilities; and the development of joint doetrine. The road 
map will identify mission needs for eombined arms and operational support funetions in 
an urban environment, ineluding C4ISR and lethaEnonlethal weapons requirements.” 

The Assistant Seeretary of Defense for Strategy and Threat Reduetion direeted the Joint 
Advaneed Warfighting Program (JAWP) to eoordinate the development of the MOUT 
road map. The JAWP eompleted a draft of the road map in November 2001. 

The Chairman of the JROC, with the adviee of the JROC, established the Joint 
Urban Operations Speeial Study Group (SSG) on 29 January 2001. The mission of the 
Joint Urban Operations SSG was to “support the JROC Chairman in the strategie 
management and integration of eombatant eommand, Serviee, and Joint Staff efforts to 
identify joint requirements and develop appropriate materiel and non-materiel solutions 
to mission needs in order to improve US eapabilities to eonduet joint urban operations.” 
The Joint Urban Operations SSG was established at the flag offieer-level with support 
from an aetion offieer-level working group. The JROC Chairman assigned the J-8 
Deputy Direetor for Joint Warfighting Capabilities Assessments as the Joint Urban 


^ US Marine Corps. Marine Corps Combat Development Command, Close Support End-To-End 
Assessment (CSEEA) Military Operations In Urban Terrain (MOUT) Seminar War Game Assessment, 
Quantico,VA, 1997. 
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Operations SSG Chairman. The DM JWCA Team Leader served as the Joint Urban 
Operations SSG Seeretary and Chairman of the Joint Urban Operations Working Group. 
The JROC Chairman approved the Joint Urban Operations SSG Charter on 20 Mareh 


2001 . 


As one of its tasks, the Joint Urban Operations SSG developed and reeommended 
options to the JROC with respeet to designating a DOD Exeeutive Agent (EA) for Joint 
Urban Operations. On 30 April 2002, the JROC eoneurred in the following Joint Urban 
Operations SSG reeommendations: 

• The Seeretary of Defense (SeeDef) designates the Commander, US Joint 
Forees Command (USJFCOM) as the DOD EA for Joint Urban Operations, 
effeetive no earlier than (NET) 1 January 2003. 

• SeeDef tasks the Joint Urban Operations SSG to develop, in eoordination 
with Commander, JFCOM, a “DOD Master Plan for Joint Urban 
Operations” and then transition the plan to Commander, JFCOM for 
exeeution. 

• The JROC reeharters the Joint Urban Operations SSG through 31 
Deeember 2002. 

On 30 April 2002,^ the JROC extended the Joint Urban Operations SSG until 31 
Deeember 2002 and direeted the SSG Chairman to develop a revised eharter for JROC 
approval. The JROC reeommended that CJCS request SeeDef designate the Commander, 
JFCOM as the DOD EA for Joint Urban Operations and task the Joint Urban Operations 
SSG to develop, in eoordination with USCINCJFCOM, a “DOD Master Plan for Joint 
Urban Operations” and then transition the plan to USCINCJFCOM for exeeution. The 
JROC approved a revised SSG eharter on 14 June 2002. 

On 18 June 2002, CJCS forwarded a memorandum requesting SeeDef approval of 
the Joint Urban Operations SSG reeommendations. 

On 17 September 2002, Deputy Seeretary of Defense designated Commander, 
Joint Forees Command as the DOD EA for Joint Urban Operations, with responsibility 
for leading the exeeution of the “DOD Master Plan for Joint Urban Operations.” 
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1.3 Applicability 

This master plan is a DOD-wide strategy doeument, from SeeDef to the DOD 
Components, that integrates all aetivities related to joint urban operations, ineluding: 

• Poliey 

• Interageney and multinational eoordination 

• Researeh, development, and aequisition 

• Identifreation of joint military requirements 

• Joint eoneept development and experimentation 

• Joint modeling and simulation eapabilities 

• Joint training and experimentation faeilities 

• Joint doetrine and joint taeties, teehniques, and proeedures (JTTP) 

• Joint Leadership development 
Definition of Joint Urban Operations 

Per Joint Publieation (JP) 3-06, Doctrine for Joint Urban Operations, joint urban 
operations are defined as “all joint operations planned and eondueted aeross the range of 
military operations on, or against objeetives on, a topographieal eomplex and its adjaeent 
natural terrain where manmade eonstruetion and the density of noneombatants are the 
dominant features.” 

Approach 

The methodology used by the Joint Urban Operations SSG in developing this 
master plan is summarized in figure 1: 
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Strategy 
Policy 
Threat 
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' Doctrine 
JCDE 
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JAWP 

Joint Staff 

Services 

CINCs 


- Potential Solutions to 
Mission Needs 
(DOTMLPF) 

- Program of Actions and 
Milestones to Address 
Mission Needs 


Figure 1 

The Joint Urban Operations SSG began its development of the DOD Master Plan 
for Joint Urban Operations by assessing the results of the DM JWCA Team joint urban 
operations JMAA/JMNA, the Joint Non-Lethal Weapons Program (JNLWP) Non-Lethal 
Weapons JMNA/JMNA, and the draft “DOD Roadmap for Improving Capabilities for 
Urban Operations” developed by the JAWP. This assessment ineluded an evaluation of 
potential mission needs for joint urban operations identified by the DM JWCA Team, the 
JNLWP, and the JAWP. The SSG also reviewed the February 2000 GAO report, the 
April 2000 Joint Staff reports to Congress on urban warfare training, and eombatant 
eommand and Serviee urban operations studies in order to identify reeent efforts by DOD 
Components to improve eapabilities to eonduet joint urban operations. 

In eoordination with the DOD Components the Joint Urban Operations SSG 
identified, and reeommended the priority of, potential mission needs for joint urban 
operations. The SSG also prepared reeommendations for materiel and non-materiel 
solutions to potential mission needs and identified sponsors for the appropriate 
requirements doeuments and eoordination with the appropriate Joint DOTMLPF 
funetional proeess owner per the Joint Vision Implementation Master Plan (CJCSI 
3010.02A) and the Requirements Generation System (CJCSI 3170.01, superseded by 
CJCSI 3170.01C Joint Capabilities Integration and Development System). The 
identifieation of potential mission needs provided baseline information for the master 
plan, while reeommendations for Joint DOTMLPF ehanges form the basis for the “way 
ahead” portion of the master plan. 
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The Joint Urban Operations SSG reviewed JROC-validated Mission Need 
Statements, Capstone Requirements Doeuments, and Operational Requirements 
Doeuments for applieability to joint urban operations. This review supported by the 
direetions identified in the Roadmap supported the development of this master plan. 

The next ehapter will diseuss eurrent approaehes to eondueting joint urban 
operations and the potential that emerging eoneepts may have in improving operational 
eapabilities. 
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2 NEW APPROACHES TO JOINT URBAN OPERATIONS 


2.1 Operational-Level Perspective 

Past efforts to improve US eapabilities to eonduet military operations in urban 
areas have foeused on the taetieal, single-Serviee level sinee the urban environment tends 
to reduee an operation to a eolleetion of isolated, small-unit ground engagements. New 
approaehes to urban operations are being explored by the Army, Marine Corps, Air 
Foree, Joint Staff, OSD, NATO, and others. Taken together, these efforts share two 
general features: the first is a foeus on the operational-level perspeetive of urban warfare 
and the use of joint eapabilities, and the seeond is the applieation of the tenets of the 
maneuver approaeh to urban operations. 


2,2 Maneuver Approach to Joint Urban Operations 


This section describes a new approach to joint urban operations, based on the 
tenets of maneuver. This approach can be described in terms of five elements as defined 
in Joint Publication 3-06, Doctrine for Joint Urban Operations: UNDERSTAND, 
SHAPE, ENGAGE, CONSOLIDATE, AND TRANSITION (USECT), This 
approach can, in turn, guide the design and development of new operating concepts for 
specific missions. Key characteristics of the approach are: 

• Based on the principles of the maneuver (or indirect4) approach to 
operations, in contrast to an attrition (or direct) approach. 

• Focused on the operational level of war and the application of operational 
art by a joint force commander (JFC). 

• Applicable across the range of military operations (war and military 
operations other than war, combat and non-combat). 

“Operational art” as defined in this Master Plan is the employment of military 
forces to attain strategic and/or operational objectives through the design, organization, 
integration, and conduct of strategies, campaigns, major operations, and battles. 
Operational art translates the force commander’s strategy into operational design, and, 

ultimately, tactical action, by integrating key activities at all levels of war.-^ 


^ Note that operational “maneuver” does not necessarily equate to “indirect” warfare. Sherman’s march to 
the sea and subsequent march through the Carolinas is an example of indirect warfare with little operational 
maneuver. 

^ US Department of Defense. Joint Staff, Department of Defense Dictionary of Military and Associated 
Terms, Joint Publication 1-02, August 2002, p. 325. 
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2,3 Background 


Traditional approaches to joint urban operations (siege, rubble-ization, and frontal 
assault) have been eharaeterized by firepower solutions, slow and sequential linear 
progress, signifieant easualties among friendly forees and noneombatants, and destruetion 
of infrastrueture. This has been neeessary due to the diffieulty in obtaining timely, 
aeeurate information in the urban environment. Our “default” solution to aequire 
information has been to engage with infantry, then adjust our operational objeetives 
based on what we learn. This approaeh risks strategie failure in eonfliet short of major 
theater war when the level of destruetion neeessary to aehieve sueeess diminishes 
politieal support. The broad shift in approaeh has been from one that was eharaeterized 
by “engaging with an adversary to gain speeifie information/intelligenee” to one 
eharaeterized by “gaining speeifie information/intelligenee to engage with preeision 
effeets.” 


The vision for future joint urban operations is that emerging eapabilities 
ineorporating new teehnologies will enable the tenets of the maneuver approaeh to be 
more effeetively applied in an urban environment. These new eapabilities will enable the 
JFC to understand and shape the urban battlespaee and preeisely engage to aehieve 
desired effeets. Sueh an approaeh will enable well-equipped and well-trained forees to 
maintain an advantage over opponents who laek sueh qualities. Today, U.S. forees “own 
the night” in open environments by exploiting intelligenee, surveillanee, and 
reeonnaissanee eapabilities. The vision here is that they will “own the eity” by virtue of 
superior eapabilities to understand, shape, and preeisely engage with preeision effeets, 
and then effeetively eonsolidate their gains in order to transition eontrol to eivilian 
authorities. 

The maneuver approaeh is best understood by eontrasting it with an opposite 
approaeh referred to by many as “attrition warfare.” Attrition warfare seeks vietory by 
destroying the enemy’s personnel and material assets through superior firepower and 
teehnology. It pits strength against strength, and sueeess is aehieved by overpowering or 
wearing down the enemy. Attrition warfare is linear, firepower intensive, eostly, and 
insensitive to issues sueh as eollateral damage and displaeed populations. The maneuver 
approaeh, on the other hand, seeks to engage the adversary from a position of advantage 
rather than pitting strength against strength. It seeks to apply this advantage against the 
adversary’s vulnerabilities, deeisive points, and eenters of gravity.While maneuver to 
gain positional advantage is the traditional understanding of the term, it means mueh 
more. The term maneuver does not equate to “movement.” We should eonsider 
maneuver in time as well; that is, to generate an advantage in tempo. Tempo, 
partieularly when operating in an urban environment, does not neeessarily mean faster 
aetion or aetivity. Its essenee is to seize the initiative. So, an advantage in tempo may be 
aehieved by aggressive aetion in terms of movement and fires, or it may be aehieved by 
“slowing” aetivity, just as a sports team slows the paee by maintaining possession of, and 


^US Department of Defense. Joint Staff, Doctrine for Joint Operations, Joint Publieation 3-0, September 
2001,p.III-14. 
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controlling the ball in order to “run out the clock.”^ Tempo, then, should be thought of in 
relative terms. The objective is to control it. This approach is consistent with a recent 
Joint Staff effort to “operationalize” the Joint Vision. The following is a working 
definition of Dominant Maneuver: 

Dominant Maneuver is the rapid, precise, and continuous employment of 
military power to give Joint Forces advantage over an adversary in order to 
achieve operational objectives. ^ 

Ultimately, the maneuver approach targets an adversary’s will to resist.^ In doing 
so, the joint foree eommander may aeeomplish the mission sooner, with fewer casualties, 
and less damage to urban areas and the population that oeeupies them. Considering the 
inereasing politieal eonstraints on operations in urban areas, this approaeh is promising. 
(Although mueh harder to evaluate its effeetiveness, targeting an adversary’s will 
introduees the notion of “defeating” an adversary as opposed to being foreed to destroy 
him.) 


Central to maneuver is the reeognition that military leaders operate - now and in 
the future - in an environment fraught with frietion, uneertainty, disorder, and violenee. 
Joint forees should thrive in sueh ehaos, and should train as they will be employed. 

To gain an advantage, the maneuver approaeh identifies the adversary’s “eenters of 
gravity” whieh are the adversary’s souree of strength and willpower^ ^ and “eritieal 
vulnerabilities-^^” whieh, if sueeessfully exploited, will gain the advantage sought and 
provide the opportunity to diminish the adversary’s ability to fight, and eventually, break 
his will to resist.Identifieation of the enemy’s eenters of gravity (COG) and eritieal 
vulnerabilities provide the JTF eommander a elearer understanding of where and how to 
apply power shaping the eireumstanees for definitive engagement. 

Also eentral to maneuver is the use of “mission-type orders.Leaders assign 
subordinates a mission without speeifying how it must be aeeomplished. The senior 
speeifies the method of exeeution only to the degree essential for eoordination. There are 
two important parts to this kind of order. First, when the eommander assigns a mission, 
he gives a task and his “intent.” The intent identifies his vision', his reason', his desired 


7 Ibid. p. III-15. 

^ Working definition from the Joint Staff J-8 Dominant Maneuver Task Force. December 2001. 

^ Joint Publication 3-0, Doctrine for Joint Operations, p. III-l 1. 

Carl Von Clausewitz, On War, Edited by M. Howard and R. Paret, Harvard University Press, 1984, p 
111 . 

77 Joint Publication 3-0, Doctrine for Joint Operations, p. III-17. Also see discussion of “Decisive Point” 
in Allied Joint Publication h. Allied Joint Operations, Final Study Draft, ratified by the Joint Staff 23 
March, 2001, p 3-7. 

77 Joint Publication 3-0, Doctrine for Joint Operations, p. III-l 1. 

77 Ibid.p. III-l. 
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endstateJ'^ Usually, it is expressed in terms of what he wants to do to the enemy. 
Reeognizing that the ehaos of war ean ehange the situation, rendering some tasks 
obsolete, the eommander’s intent predominates and eontinues to guide the subordinate’s 
aetions.^-^ The seeond aspeet of the mission-type order of major importanee is the 
identifieation of the “main effort.”^ ^ This is the effort that is the most eritieal to mission 
sueeess and all other efforts support it. So, by using mission orders that identify the 
eommander’s intent and the main effort, the eommander provides his purpose in 
assigning the mission, the end result he expeets, and the subordinate unit that is most 
eritieal for overall sueeess. This fosters deeentralized deeision-making, initiative, 
eooperation, and the ability to exploit fleeting opportunities. These are the fundamentals 
that create an advantage in tempo. 

2,4 A Conceptual Framework 

With the maneuver approaeh as the foundation, a eoneeptual framework for 
planning and eondueting urban operations ean be eonstrueted from the interrelated 
aetivities ofUSECT^^. Although diseussed sequentially in this seetion, these aetivities 
funetion together in an interdependent, eontinuous, and simultaneous manner. USECT 
aetivities may be sequential or eoneurrent. The point where one stops and another begins 
is often diffieult to define. In some eases, all five may not be required. For example, in 
some eireumstanees, a JFC may eonduet Understanding and Shaping aetivities so 
effeetively, that he may be able to shift direetly to Transition aetivities and hand off the 
operation to follow-on forees or other organizations. 

The maneuver approaeh moves the foeus from the traditionally predominant 
Engagement element - refieetive of attrition warfare - to the Understand element (u s E e 
t to ^s e e t). By developing a greater eapability to “understand” the urban battlespaee, 
we ean effeetively target the enemy’s eritieal vulnerabilities and aehieve our aim. The 
overarehing preeepts for eaeh of these five elements are summarized in the following 
diseussion. 

2,4,1 Understand 

The need to “Understand” is eontinuous throughout any operation. It is “key” to 
creating and maintaining an advantage in tempo. An adversary may ehoose to operate in 
an urban environment to diminish our operational eapabilities; largely, our eapaeity for 
open-area deteetion and standoff strike. 


US Department of Defense. Joint Staff, Joint Warfare of the US Armed Forces, Joint Publication 1, 
November 2000, p.47. 

Allied Joint Publication 3, Allied Joint Operations, p. 3-14. 

Ibid, p 3-15. 

Joint Publication 3-06, Doctrine for Joint Urban Operations (September 02) contains a full discussion of 
USECT, which is the basis for the remainder of this chapter. 
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Our capacity to understand an adversary-occupied urban environment will depend 
on the indigenous population’s degree of support for the adversary and its willingness to 
support friendly forees. 

• If an adversary is opposed by noneombatants, our eapaeity to Understand 
will be greatly enhaneed due to relatively greater aeeess to information 
through human intelligenee (HUMINT). 

• If the loeal population is sympathetie toward an adversary, human 
intelligenee eould provide mueh less information. In these eases, the 
adversary’s eenter of gravity may be his “hold” on popular support, and 
the key to unhinging him may be a well-eoordinated information 
eampaign to turn indigenous popular opinion toward a more attraetive 
alternative than that offered by the adversary. 

• In all eases, diplomatic, economic, and informational efforts ean be key. 
The military instrument is not the only national instrument of power, and 
may not be the supported instrument in a joint urban operation. 
Additionally, there will be seeondary effeets (possibly undesired) to every 
military aetion in urban settings. The eonsequenees of those aetions 
should be eonsidered in the planning proeess, and the importanee of 
eoordinating those aetions with our governmental ageneies, and national 
and international organizations, (espeeially in operations short of major 
theater war) eannot be overstated. 

The JFC needs to evaluate the urban battlespaee, ineluding the urban triad 
(manmade and physieal terrain, population, and infrastrueture), the threat, and Joint Foree 
eapabilities to determine the implieations for military operations. There may be 
adversary forees, eriminal gangs, vigilantes, and paramilitary faetions operating among 
the noneombatant population. The situation may be eomplieated by the presenee of 
international non-military governmental departments and ageneies to inelude intelligenee, 
law enforeement, and other speeialized entities. Intelligenee Preparation of the 
Battlespaee (IPB) and mission analysis are far more eomplieated in an urban 
environment. 

The eomplexities of joint urban operations require a thorough understanding of 
the friendly situation, to inelude units’ profieieney in urban operations and the 
availability of speeialized equipment. Throughout the eampaign, the JFC and his staff 
should eonsider the following questions while keeping in mind the strategie objeetive. 

• Does the foree need to enter the urban area at all? 

• If so, does the foree need to eontrol the entire area, or just a portion of it? 

• What operational objeetives must be aehieved in urban areas to support 
the overall eampaign plan in the attainment of strategie objeetives? 
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• What sequencing of activities and events is needed to achieve the 
identified operational objectives? 

• What resources are required to initiate and sustain these activities and 
events? 

• Should we encourage noncombatants to leave the urban area (and plan to 
take care of them), or encourage them to remain in place? 

The answers to these questions will be different for each scenario. To answer them, joint 
and multinational forces must have the technical capability and the operational acumen to 
use multi-source information and intelligence fusion, rapid analysis, and dissemination 
down to the lowest possible level in the command chain. Commanders must identify all 
relevant forces, clans, religious groups, etc., their strengths and critical vulnerabilities, 
and be able to identify the critical nodes of the urban area that may provide leverage if 
controlled. The IPB process must also take into account special considerations, such as 
cultural “mapping” and the location of sites that may pose hazardous material or weapons 
of mass destruction threats. 

Air and space sensors will prove vital in the IPB, as will all the elements of 
human intelligence, imagery intelligence, signals intelligence, open-source intelligence, 
measurement and signature intelligence, and counterintelligence. The ability of these 
sensors to function in the complex terrain of an urban environment is key, as well as the 
ability to communicate non-line of sight in this same environment. Special operations 
forces can be used to obtain critical information to undermine an adversary’s will or 
capacity to wage war, and to enhance the capabilities of multinational forces. 

IPB must also consider the impact on, and of, noncombatants, whose presence in 
the urban area may be substantial and dynamic. Determining the ethnic and religious 
composition of the population and, if possible, their intent to flee or remain in the urban 
areas (to support or resist the enemy) may prove crucial. Early consideration should be 
given to the establishment of a Civil-Military Operations Task Force or Civil-Military 
Operations Center (CMOC) to plan and prepare to deal with noncombatants, and 
nongovernmental and international organizations. Human behavior is difficult to control 
on a mass scale; to do so with people of a different culture under the strains of conflict 
can be a great challenge. The availability of highly trained individuals who understand 
the culture and the language of the local population will prove indispensable to 
commanders at all levels in identifying combatants from noncombatants. 

2,4,2 Shape 

Shaping includes all actions taken to set favorable conditions for Engagement 
activities to begin. 
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One part of Shaping is conducting the strategic movement of forces into theater to 
position units for decisive operations. Depending on the situation and objectives to be 
achieved, forcible entry may be required initially, which may immediately present 
military forces with the challenges of mid-intensity combat urban operations. 

Establishing refugee camps or sanctuaries for noncombatants, providing safe passage for 
them, and arranging emergency services may be required. 

Another aspect of Shaping is deploying military forces in the appropriate 
sequence given the situation. Rather than deploying combat forces initially, the JFC may 
need non-combat arms forces early, such as civil affairs, medical support, and 
psychological operations units. 

Establishing and operating the intelligence, surveillance, and reconnaissance 
(ISR) architecture is critical to Shaping. This should include technological means as well 
as other capabilities such as HUMINT sources and special operations forces. 

Physically isolating the urban area is generally an early element of Shaping. At 
the operational level, isolate means cutting the adversary off from the functions he 
depends on to be effective. Isolation has both an external aspect, (i.e., of cutting off 
outside support), and an internal aspect (i.e., of cutting off mutual support). Isolating the 
adversary may also mean precluding his retreat. The physical isolation of a large urban 
area clearly has air, space, land, information, and, likely, naval implications for the 
identification and control of the movement of personnel and equipment. 

Isolation also has profound effects on the noncombatant population and undesired 
effects must be weighed by the JFC in light of overall strategic objectives. 

Isolating the urban area in terms of information is a very desirable part of 
Shaping. The force commander should have the capability to achieve and sustain 
information superiority over adversaries. Information going into and out of the urban 
area should be managed, to include cutting off adversary communications, and 
establishing control of indigenous radio, television, and other media. Importantly, this 
Information Operations aspect of the campaign plan must be fully integrated with other 
aspects of operations such as public affairs, civil affairs, and psychological operations. 
Additionally, it must be coordinated with diplomatic entities (UN, NATO, etc) such that 
all actions remain consistent with the strategic aim. The presence of legitimate 
international media and charitable organizations will make this task difficult. But, if our 
efforts are properly coordinated, their involvement can multiply our advantage. 

2,4,3 Engage 

Engagement consists of those actions taken by the JFC against a hostile force, a 
political situation, or natural or humanitarian predicament to directly accomplish the 
mission. Engagement can range from large-scale combat operations in war to 
humanitarian assistance and disaster relief in military operations other than war. In all 
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cases where we face an adversary, recognition of his centers of gravity and identification 
of his critical vulnerabilities will be key. 

Integration and synchronization of forces and knowledge of rules of engagement 
are critical when employing weapons in urban areas. Forces must have the flexibility to 
attack targets located within and under buildings or rubble, and to conduct engagements 
from air to surface, surface to sub-surface, and vice versa. Produced effects are required 
to deny the adversary the protection that may be gained from the urban environment. 
These precision engagements must provide reasonable certainty of achieving the desired 
effect on the adversary - but with reduced risk of injury to noncombatants, collateral 
damage, and fratricide. Special Operations Forces can provide rapid and precise small- 
and large-scale direct action. Such forces have a unique precision strike capability to 
operate in the urban environment with minimal collateral damage. 

At the operational level of war, successful engagements cause desired effects on 
critical structural (power grids, communication centers, etc.) and non-structural (social, 
cultural etc.) elements identified during the IPB process. This can involve controlling 
key terrain or infrastructure, unhinging the adversary’s decision cycle, cutting or 
controlling inter-city and intra-city mobility and communications, triggering an 
adversary’s response or positioning forces to accomplish another phase of the campaign. 
The goal is not just movement to positions inside a city, but to apply strength against the 
adversary’s critical elements using tempo as a controlling mechanism to shatter his 
organizational command and cohesion. 

2,4,4 Consolidate 

The focus of consolidation is on protecting what has been gained and retaining the 
initiative to disorganize the adversary in depth. Consolidation therefore calls for an 
ongoing process of organizing and strengthening an advantage (spatial, temporal, 
psychological, informational) over the adversary. Consolidation also requires activities 
geared at neutralizing bypassed adversary forces and processing prisoners. Civil affairs, 
public affairs and psychological operations units will continue to be especially critical in 
this aspect, as will engineering efforts ranging from demolition, to repairs, to new 
construction. 

Major challenges are associated with infrastructure collapse, humanitarian 
assistance, and disaster relief Planners must consider tasks of handling refugees, 
displaced noncombatants, and integration of government and non-governmental 
organizations. The JFC must address the multiple tasks of consequence management 
such as mitigating the effects of a weapon of mass destruction, an accidental or collateral 
environmental disaster, or an outbreak of disease. 


Joint Publication I, Joint Warfare of the US Armed Forces, p. 57. 
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2.4,5 Transition 

The goal of joint military operations in urban areas is to aehieve the strategie 
objeetive and to transfer routine eontrol over the urban area from the military to loeal 
eivilian authorities or international organizations. Military forees would be inerementally 
redeployed while the efforts of eivil affairs, publie affairs, seeurity, medieal, and engineer 
units eontinued. 

An important aspeet of “Transition” is the eoordination and eooperation among 
the CMOC, non-government organizations, and international organizations in order to 
return the urban infrastrueture and its inhabitants to loeal authority. The resettlement of 
displaeed eivilians and the reeonstitution of national military forees are eentral to the 
transition proeess. Critieal to this is maintaining the “rule of law.” To insure safety and 
seeurity, military forees may eonduet training with indigenous or multinational law 
enforeement organizations. The rate of military redeployment ean depend on how 
quiekly those organizations establish an effeetive presenee. 

2,5 Summary 

The goal of the maneuver approaeh to joint urban operations, as deseribed in this 
ehapter, is to aehieve objeetives, minimize friendly easualties and eollateral damage to 
urban infrastrueture, and redueed harm to the noneombatant population. The interrelated 
aetivities of Understand, Shape, Engage, Consolidate, and Transition are the framework 
upon whieh the approaeh is eonstrueted. This approaeh will enable US forees to funetion 
more effeetively in the uneertain, ehaotie, and dynamie urban operating environment. 
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3 JOINT REQUIREMENTS: DETERMINING NEEDED 
CAPABILITIES AND ASSESSING STATUS 


3.1 Background 

In January 1999, the Joint Staff J8’s Land and Littoral Warfare Assessment Division 
(LLWAD) published an urban operations study, whieh detailed the work aoeomplished 
by the J8 Urban Working Group (UWG) and provided reeommendations for future 
efforts. Among other things, that study took 108 eandidate urban mission needs and 
narrowed the foeus to the 18 most important. These were: 


Communieations 
Knowledge of Cities 
Threat Deteetion/Neutralization 
Mobility 

Consequenee Management 
Information Control 
Preeision Navigation 
CID19 

CSAR20 in Urban Areas 


Rapid and Responsive Firepower 

Preeision Effeets 

Population Control 

JTF single eommon pieture 

Medieal 

Logisties 

Training Faeilities 
Training Analysis 
Campaign Analysis 


Among the future efforts reeommended by the J8 LLW Urban Operations Study was a 
transition study effort to develop eoneept exploration and an urban roadmap. The 
following year, the 2001 Defense Planning Guidanee (DPG) direeted the CJCS and ASD 
(S&TR) to ""develop a road map that integrates all Department activities related to 
MOUT, including policy; coordination with other U.S. government agencies and U.S. 
allies; research, development, and acquisition; concept development and 
experimentation; the development of modeling and simulation capabilities; MOUT 
training and experimentation facilities; and the development ofjoint doctrine.” 


The Joint Advaneed Warfighting Program headed the urban roadmap effort and in 
November 2001 published the draft POD Roadmap for Improving Capabilities for Urban 
Operations (Volumes I and II). Along with other input, the Roadmap is based on the 18 
original urban mission needs areas identified by the 1999 UWG and later eodified into 
Joint Mission Needs Assessments. Chapters III and IV of this Master Plan draw heavily 
on the long train of work eaptured by the DOD Roadmap and summarized in Volume I 
(ES 11). 


3.2 Joint Concepts for Joint Urban Operations 

A new eoneept employed by a JFC for a given urban mission will both refleet the 
overarehing maneuver approaeh (diseussed in the previous ehapter) and determine the 


Combat Identification 
Combat Search and Rescue 
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capabilities that are needed to realize that approaeh. Thus funetional eoneept forms a 
bridge between the overarching approach and the identification of needed eapabilities. 

Consider, as an example, the mission of eapturing an urban area. Figure 2 illustrates 
eight eoneepts that a JFC might use depending on the eonditions .21 


Figure 2: Types of Operational Coneepts (Capture an Urban Area) 
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Three of the eoneepts eorrespond to traditional approaehes to eapturing a eity: 
Siege, Rubble-ize, and Frontal Assault. Sueh approaehes are driven by an inability to 
gain understanding in an urban environment. One either avoids entering the city {Rubble- 
ize or Siege) or enters the eity with ground forees and gains understanding of enemy 
positions and eapabilities by establishing elose eontaet (and then responding with 
overwhelming lethal force). Under most eonditions all three approaehes will result in 
high levels of eivilian casualties. Rubble-ize and Frontal Assault will also result in 
extensive eollateral damage, and Frontal Assault generally results in high friendly 
easualties as well. The other five 1 eoneepts are more surgieal and offer the prospeet of 
signifieantly redueing both friendly and eivilian easualties, as well as eollateral damage. 
They may also be faster and require fewer Blue forees than the 
traditional alternatives. However, they also require greatly improved eapabilities for 
aehieving understanding before engaging. This identifies a eapability that is eritieal to 
the success of the emerging operational eoneepts and to the overarehing approaeh itself: 
the ability to eonduet effeetive ISR in urban areas. 


Most likely some combination of these would be used, but we separate them here for the purposes of the 
discussion. 
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In this way the range of eapabilities required for the emerging eoneepts may be 
identified. See the DOD Roadmap for further details. 

3,3 Capabilities Needed to Enable Non-Traditional Urban 
Concepts 

As illustrated above, advaneed eoneepts require a mueh better understanding of the 
nature of the eity and the enemy forees within it than the traditional approaehes. All of 
the required eapabilities may be plaeed in the general “USECT” seheme summarized 
below and deseribed in Joint Publieation 3-06 and the previous ehapter. 

3.3.1 Understand 

Understand eneompasses the gathering, proeessing, eommunieating, and displaying of 
information regarding all aspeets of an urban operation ineluding the strategie setting, 
physieal strueture, indigenous population, and the dispositions of friendly forees, 
adversary forees, and noneombatants. 

3.3.2 Shape 

Shape ineludes enhaneing the friendly situation while, at the same time, degrading the 
adversary’s. Armed with an understanding of the key faetors listed above, the JFC is 
better able to influenee the strategie environment; eontrol the physieal battlespaee; 
influenee, leverage, or support noneombatants; restriet options available to any adversary; 
and expand friendly options. 

3.3.3 Engage 

Engage involves the projeetion of desired effeets both in loeation and intensity. 
Sophistieated urban engagement requires the ability to preeisely strike targets masked by 
urban struetures, those moving in eomplex terrain, and those hidden underground elose to 
noneombatants. It also requires the ability to produee preeise lethal or non-lethal effeets 
against personnel, materiel, or systems. During non-eombat operations Engage may 
inelude interaetions with the population, for example, to render humanitarian assistanee. 

3.3.4 Consolidate 

Consolidate involves seeuring eaptured areas against re-infiltration and restoring 
infrastrueture, law and order, and serviees. These fimetions require the eapability to 
restore seeurity via surveillanee, sentries and barriers; provide support to noneombatants; 
and restore infrastrueture and serviees. 

3.3.5 Transition 

Transition defines the end-point of the operation for the military forees. It requires 
eoordinating with allies, ageneies and NGOs; and returning eontrol to eivilian authorities. 
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3.4 ASSESSING THE STATUS OF THE CAPABILITIES AND 
IDENTIFYING GAPS 

Most of the capabilities associated with the more surgical urban operational concepts 
require capacities for understanding, shaping or engaging that are beyond current 
capabilities under most realistic conditions. The USECT scheme serves as a framework 
for focusing assessment and development activity on the specific areas. This section 
gives a general assessment of the status of the capabilities in each of the USECT 
categories. Of course, specific capabilities will vary according to the conditions that 
prevail in specific scenarios. See Volume II of the DOD Roadmap for more detailed 
discussions of specific capabilities, the rationales for the assessments, and the key 
parameters that will influence the capabilities. 

The broad rating scheme of the DOD Roadmap is used. Three levels are distinguished: 
good, fair and poor. 

Good: Today’s level of capability can perform this task but with some room for 
improvement. 

Fair: Today’s level of capability can perform this task but with serious limitations. 

Poor: Today’s level of capability cannot satisfactorily perform the task. 

3,4,1 Understand 

New approaches to urban operations require the capabilities to obtain, process, and act 
upon information in a timely fashion. However, in general, current capabilities for 
achieving this level of understanding are inadequate. Resources that would enable a JFC 
to rapidly and systematically access expertise on local strategic, political and cultural 
factors remain inadequate. Likewise, interactions with coalition members and NGOs 
present unique challenges to the JFC that can erode timeliness and effectiveness. An 
understanding of the interests and motivations of these organizations is critical. Current 
capabilities in this area are rated “fair”. 

While current mapping capabilities allow precision strike against fixed targets in a 
number of urban environments, coverage is not as complete as required. Specifically, 
three-dimensional, subterranean and interior data are lacking, as are abilities to rapidly 
focus data gathering, processing, and distribution during rapidly developing situations. 
The support required to execute nodal strike and area segmentation is not available. 
Although advances in the analysis of urban “systems” covering both physical and cultural 
networks are impressive, continued progress in both coverage and turn-around time is 
needed to support the new approaches. 

New approaches that seek to minimize non-combatant casualties and leverage friendly 
factions require dynamic ISR to not only track these actors but also predict their likely 
actions and reactions. These capabilities are currently very limited. Additionally, abilities 
to detect, track, and target the adversary in an urban environment are generally 
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inadequate to support the shaping and preeision engagement envisioned by the new 
approaehes. Finally, the ability to traek the loeation and status of friendly forees is 
severely restrieted by the degradation of eurrent eommunieations and navigation systems 
in urban terrain. Also, eommunieations in an urban environment are poor due to laek of 
eommunieations deviees that funetion non-line of sight and within buildings. 

In view of the above, the general assessment of eapabilities in the “Understand” eategory 
is “poor.” 

3.4.2 Shape 

Shaping aetivities depend on understanding foree dispositions and the surrounding 
physieal and human environment. As deseribed, the eurrent eapabilities for aehieving 
sueh a level of understanding are inadequate in the urban environment. However, as 
progress is made in this area, a parallel effort is required to develop the eapabilities that 
will enable the JFC to shape the environment based on his understanding. 

Our present ability to shape the eoalition environment and deal effeetively with neutral 
parties and NGOs is rated “fair”. 

While both destruetive and non-destruetive methods for eontrolling the infrastrueture of 
an urban area (e.g. transportation, information networks, utilities) are beeoming feasible, 
eurrent eapabilities are extremely limited. Similarly, our eapability to influenoe and 
support noneombatants or leverage friendly faetions in the loeal population is limited. 

Our ability to eontrol the operating environment is key. This ineludes being able to ereet 
barriers, disable vehieles, and eontrol mobility in order to isolate or segment opposing 
forees. Additionally, we must be able to eontrol the adversary’s aeeess to information 
and influenoe his psyohologioal dimension. All of these eapabilities are ourrently 
inadequate to support the kind of shaping operations envisioned by the new approaehes. 
In developing these eapabilities, eonsideration must be given to the potential impaot on 
noneombatants in the environment when these eapabilities are applied. 

The operating environment in urban areas available to the friendly foree is inadequate to 
support the new approaehes. Friendly forees suffer inereased vulnerability and deoreased 
mobility when they move into an urban environment. Sensors and eommunieations are 
limited. Combat serviee support (ineluding medieal) is also inadequate. 

In view of the above, the general assessment of eapabilities in the “Shape” eategory, even 
if we had the required level of understanding, is “fair.” 

3.4.3 Engage 

Engagement eonsists of those aetions taken by the JFC against a hostile foree, a politieal 
situation, or natural or humanitarian predieament to direetly aoeomplish the mission. 
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Engagement ean range from large-seale eombat operations in war to humanitarian 
assistanee and disaster relief in military operations other than war. 

While the emerging eoneepts seek to engage with preeision lethal and non-lethal effeets, 
our abilities to attaek mobile and underground targets, or those requiring a variable- 
trajeetory weapon are limited. Likewise, eurrent eapabilities for projeeting non-lethal 
kinetie (e.g., softprojeetiles) and non-kinetie (e.g. forming sensor barriers, 10, ete) 
effeets are extremely limited. Finally, the ability to influenee the thinking of 
noneombatants in eombat or peaeekeeping operations is sharply limited by eultural and 
linguistie differenees. 

The general assessment of eapabilities in the “Engage” eategory is “fair.” 

3.4.4 Consolidate 

Consolidation, whieh takes plaee in areas that are under our eontrol, stresses defense, 
seeurity, and the restoration of infrastrueture and serviees. A key ehallenge of this phase 
is the large number of forees required. Efforts to reduee the manpower required during 
eonsolidation through the use of improved surveillanee, sentries, and barriers have been 
inadequate. Capabilities for maintaining limited seeure barriers are good, but the 
requirement for large numbers of forees to earry out this phase in an urban area leads to a 
rating of “fair”. Our ability to provide support to noneombatants and restore 
infrastrueture and serviees during eonsolidation is no better espeeially if one postulates 
extensive destruetion or the use of ehemieal or biologieal agents. 

The general assessment of eapabilities in the “Consolidation” eategory is “fair.” 

3.4.5 Transition 

The transition phase involves the eoalition, interageney and NGO linkages as well as 
loeal politieal, eultural and eeonomie issues. Civil affairs and politieal/military affairs are 
signifieant. Overall eapabilities are rated “fair.” 
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4 IMPLEMENTING THE MASTER PLAN: PROGRAM OF 
ACTIONS AND MILESTONES FOR IMPROVING JOINT 
URBAN OPERATIONAL CAPABILITIES 

4.1 Background 

This chapter lists the program of aetions and milestones (POAM ) by USECT and 
DOTMLPF eategory. Eaeh POAM paragraph eontains a deseription of the ehallenges, 
preseribed aetions and key offiees for eoordination. 

4.1.1 Organizations 

JFCOM, as the DOD Exeeutive Agent for joint urban operations , is the supported 
eommander for these aetivities and will eoordinate responsibilities and expeetations with 
eaeh partieipant. A Joint Urban Operations Offiee (JUOO) will be ereated at JFCOM to 
support the Commander in his role as EA. Additionally, JFCOM will faeilitate 
designation of, and make reeommendations to SeeDef for Offiees of Primary and 
Coordinating responsibility (OPRs and OCRs). JFCOM may designate an offiee of 
primary responsibility (OPR) to take the lead in a deliverable effort. Offiees of 
eoordinating responsibility (OCR) will support JFCOM and the OPR in the proeess. 

There are natural ties between the funetional eategories of urban operations and the 
eorresponding elements of the Joint Staff organization: Full Speetrum Dominanee must 
inelude dominanee in the urban environment and, as deseribed in the previous ehapter, 
the new overarehing approaeh to urban operations is based on the aehievement of 
Dominant Maneuver in the urban environment driven by Deeision Superiority and 
supported by eapabilities for Preeision Engagement, Full Dimensional Protection, Joint 
Command and Control and Focused Fogisties. Therefore the efforts to improve joint 
urban eapabilities form a speeifie applieation of these prineiples, and eoordination 
between the EA and the Joint Staff should serve the interests of both. Therefore, the 
efforts of working groups in speeifie areas, as deseribed below, should be fully 
eoordinated with the efforts of the eorresponding JWCA organizations. 

The establishment of effeetive working relationships with DOD eomponents is essential 
for making progress. To this end a senior-level DOD Advisory Committee was ereated 
to advise the EA regarding program alternatives and to designate appropriate points of 
eontaet within their organizations regarding speeifie areas. These representatives 
represent their organizations in forums (ineluding working groups as appropriate) that 
oversee eurrent aetivities and reeommend to the EA the way ahead for improving joint 
eapabilities. These DOD eomponent aetivities will inelude: Combatant Commands, 
Serviees, Joint Staff, and OSD. 

In individual oases forums may also inelude representatives from non-DOD organizations 
suoh as interagenoy, ooalition, national laboratories, eto. Also, it is expeoted that 
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informal interactions between the EA/JUOO and component organizations will be 
common. 

The forums will provide the principle means by which the EA/JUOO will interact with 
the DOD components. Each will focus on a specific focus area as described in the 
following sections. A member of the JUOO will participate in each forum or group and 
will be responsible for integrating the efforts of each group with those of the others. The 
structure and membership of the forums and working groups will be flexible so that they 
may adapt to changing needs. Sub-groups, perhaps with outside members, may be 
formed to focus on specific issues. Overlapping membership will also provide a means 
of integrating the efforts of closely related forums or groups. Also, the results of the each 
forum or group will be made available to the others via a website and through written 
reports. Forum and working group schedules will vary depending upon the subject area. 
Some may meet infrequently (once or twice per year) whereas others may involve 
quarterly or even more frequent sessions. 

Forums and working groups will not only recommend the way ahead but will also 
actively seek ways of making it happen by identifying funding sources and brokering 
relationships among affected parties. 

The following sections describe the range of focus areas that are important to improving 
joint urban capabilities. The JUOO will not be able to pursue all of these areas with the 
same degree of intensity during the transition period while the JUOO organization stands 
up. Priorities will have to be set during this period. These will be discussed at the end of 
this chapter. 

4.1.2 Adaptability 

The focus area structure presented here spans the range of subject areas. It is a first cut at 
an appropriate structure, which is expected to change as information is gathered and 
understanding of the issues matures. The FA must retain the authority to change this 
structure to meet evolving needs. 

4.1.3 FY-03 Focus 

The Executive Agent for JUO stood up at JFCOM in the second quarter of FY-03, and its 
JUOO, had a staff of two on 1 January built up to eleven by 1 October. During FY-03 
the JUOO focused on standing up its own organization and establishing a structured 
program. The primary output of these activities was developing and exercising the 
network of DOD (and non-DOD) relationships and points of contact, which will be 
essential to accomplishing the JUO mission. 

The DOD Senior Advisory Committee (SAC), chaired by USJFCOM/J9 with members 
from each of the Services as well as JCS and OSD was established. SAC guidance to the 
JUO effort included expansion of its membership to include SOCOM, OSD 
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(Intelligence), and Homeland Security. Guidance also included designating the priority 
focus areas listed below. 

4,1,4 FY-04 Focus 

FY-04 activities will consolidate and expand progress made in FY-03. In accordance with 
guidance received from the Senior Advisory Committee, near-term efforts will be 
focused on the following priority focus areas: 

ISR 

Weapons 

C4 

Models & Simulations 
Lessons Learned 

Concept Development and Experimentation 
Multinational 

Training, People, and Facilities 
Science & Technology 

Actions and deliverables: 

Organizational actions include: 

- Continuing to build the Executive Agent organization, JUOO at JFCOM, 
including building to 17 personnel; 

- Expanding and consolidating the network of links to key DOD organizations 
(CCs, Services, Joint Staff, OSD, Agencies, . . .) via the DOD Senior Advisory 
Committee. SAC membership is to be expanded to include SOCOM, OSD (Intelligence), 
and Homeland Security; 

- Expanding the network by identifying DOD-worldwide JUO experts; 

- Initiating a multinational JUO network consisting of Allied Command 
Transformation (ACT ) as well as JFCOM national partners; 

- Forming forums and/or working groups with representatives from key DOD 
organizations in appropriate focus areas (e.g. each of the USECT and DOTMEPF areas, 
plus Lessons Learned, Policy & Legality, Multinational, Interagency, Concept 
Development & Experimentation, and Modeling & Simulation. See Chapter 4 for details; 

- Funding contractor support for Service DIA, JNEWP, ACT, and SOCOM JUO 
developmental activities; 

- Enhancing (to include SIPRNET) the web-based urban information site to a 
fully collaborative web tool; 

Assessment actions include: 

- Exploiting OIF and other lessons-learned activities (e.g. Emerald Express 03) to 
gain insights into the current issues and ideas, to identify possible near-term opportunities 
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for force improvements, to integrate findings into joint eoneept development and 
experimentation and Master Plan updates, and to initiate the JUO “next fighf ’ effort; 

- Publishing a JUO urban lessons-learned quiek look and subsequent report; 

- Delivering working group reports whieh eapture DOD efforts and assess the 
eurrent status, identify JUO near term opportunities, and provide input to the Master 
Plan; 

- Condueting the JUFE JT&E; 

- Initiating a JUO training and faeilities assessment; 

- Delivering the JUO State-of-Teehnology Assessment; 

- Initiating a JUO R&D plan; 

- Identifying areas of mutual interest to the homeland seeurity mission; 

- Reviewing the needs, status and aetivities in priority foeus areas and updating 
the Master Plan. 

Joint eoneept development and experimentation aetivities inelude: 

- Partnering with the Serviees in urban-oriented experimentation events; 

- Continuing wargames and eondueting limited objeetive experiments that explore 
new operational eoneepts and determine needed eapabilities; 

- Continuing development of modeling and simulation tools for addressing urban 

issues; 

- Delivering the version 1.0 eoneept paper refined via experimentation in the 
JAWP Coneepts wargame and Expeditionary Warrior 03 wargame; 

- Refining the version 1.0 eoneept paper via experimentation in Joint Urban 
Warrior 04 and HITE trials; 

- Condueting HITE Phase I on urban situational awareness and planning HITE 
Phase II on shaping the urban battlespaee; 

- Condueting a Defense Modeling and Simulation Offiee (DMSO) Joint 
Operations on Urban Synthetie Terrain (JOUST) demonstration, delivering a JOUST 
final report of FY03-04 aetivities, and produeing a transition plan for JOUST JUO live, 
virtual, and eonstruetive eapability to the Joint National Training Capability (JNTC); 

A key produet of FY- 04 aetivities will be an initial review of priority foeus areas and an 
updated Master Plan that will deseribe more speeifie goals. 

4.1.5 FY-05 Focus 

Projeeted FY05 aetions and produets: 

Organizational aetions inelude: 

- Expanding and eonsolidating the network of links to key DOD organizations 
(CCs, Serviees, Joint Staff, OSD, Ageneies, . . .) via the DOD Senior Advisory 
Committee. SAC membership is to be expanded to inelude SOCOM, OSD (Intelligenee), 
and Homeland Seeurity; 
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- Forming forums and/or working groups with representatives from key DOD 
organizations in appropriate foeus areas (e.g. eaeh of the USECT and DOTMLPF areas, 
plus Lessons Learned, Poliey & Legality, Multinational, Interageney, Coneept 
Development & Experimentation, and Modeling & Simulation; 

Assessment aetions inelude: 

- Exploiting OIF and other lessons-learned aetivities to gain insights into the 
eurrent issues and ideas and to identify possible near-term opportunities for foree 
improvements; 

- Delivering working group reports whieh eapture DOD efforts and assess the 
eurrent status, identify JUO near term opportunities, and provide input to the Master 
Plan; 

- Reviewing the needs, status and aetivities in priority foeus areas and updating 
the Master Plan. 

Joint eoneept development and experimentation aetivities inelude: 

- Partnering with the Serviees in urban-oriented experimentation events; 

- Continuing wargames and eondueting limited objeetive experiments that explore 
new operational eoneepts and determine needed eapabilities; 

- Refining the version 1.0 eoneept paper via experimentation and delivering a 
version 2.0 eoneept paper; 

- Continuing HITL trials. 

4,1,6 FY-06 Focus 

Organizational aetions inelude: 

- Expanding and eonsolidating the network of links to key DOD organizations 
(CCs, Serviees, Joint Staff, OSD, Ageneies,. . .) via the DOD Senior Advisory 
Committee; 

- Forming forums and/or working groups with representatives from key DOD 
organizations in appropriate foeus areas (e.g. eaeh of the USECT and DOTMLPF areas, 
plus Lessons Learned, Poliey & Legality, Multinational, Interageney, Coneept 
Development & Experimentation, and Modeling & Simulation. 

Assessment aetions inelude: 

- Exploiting the OIF lessons-learned aetivities to gain insights into the eurrent 
issues and ideas and to identify possible near-term opportunities for foree improvements; 

- Delivering working group reports whieh eapture DOD efforts and assess the 
eurrent status, identify JUO near term opportunities, and provide input to the Master 
Plan; 

- Reviewing the needs, status and aetivities in priority foeus areas and updating 
the Master Plan. 
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Joint concept development and experimentation aetivities include: 

- Partnering with the Serviees in urban-oriented experimentation events; 

- Continuing wargames and eondueting limited objeetive experiments that explore 
new operational coneepts and determine needed eapabilities; 

- Refining the version 2.0 eoneept paper via experimentation and delivering a 
version 3.0 eoneept paper; 

- Continuing HITL trials. 

4,1,7 Structure of the Master Plan 

The organization of the Master Plan is based on the strueture used in the DOD Roadmap, 
whieh is illustrated by the matrix in Figure 3. 


Figure 3: Landseape of Initiatives for Improving Urban Capabilities 
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The first eolumn lists the types of operational eapabilities aeeording to the USECT 
eategories with sub-eategories. The top row lists the types of initiatives that ean 
eontribute to aehieving the desired eapabilities. These follow the DOTMLPF eategories 
plus additional eategories in the areas of Lessons Learned, Poliey & Legality, 
Multinational, Interageney, Coneept Development & Experimentation, and Modeling & 
Simulation. For example, a new sensor aimed at enhancing the “Understand - 
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Adversary” capability would be placed on that row under the “Materiel” column. 
However, if it is to result in an operational capability, the materiel development must be 
accompanied by initiatives under other categories including Doctrine, Training, CD&E, 
etc. Improved capabilities will require packages of initiatives. 

The structure illustrated in Figure 3 helps the planner to identify where a specific 
initiative fits in, understand the relationships among different initiatives, and identify 
gaps. A program may focus on a specific capability (row) that cuts across several 
DOTMLPF... categories, on a column (such as Doctrine) that cuts across several 
capabilities, or on specific elements in the matrix. The following description of the 
Master Plan identifies initiatives by their principal focus according to the USFCT or 
DOTMFPF categories. As each part of the FA organization stands up, priorities will 
have to be set regarding the emphasis given to each of the following options. Possible 
priorities will be addressed at conclusion of this chapter. However, the FA must revisit 
the selection of priorities on a continuing basis and adjust resources to changing needs 
and opportunities. 

4,2 PRIORITY ACTIVITIES BY TYPE OF OPERATIONAL 
CAPABILITY (“USECT” CATEGORIES) 

4.2.1 UNDERSTAND 

4.2.1.1 Understanding the Physical Environment 

Address the challenges of producing 3-D maps of urban areas including subterranean 
structures, interiors of key buildings, infrastructure systems, and activity levels. Included 
in this effort will be accommodation for timely gathering, processing, tailoring, 
modifying, and distribution of results to all levels. Produce capabilities to rapidly mine 
existing data sources and apply focusable data-gathering systems and processes. Address 
sensors, platforms, processing, and distribution. 

OCRs will include intelligence organizations, operational users and relevant R&D centers 
such as: ASD(C3I), DIA, NIMA, NGIC, CCs, Services, Joint Staff, TEC, and JWAC. 

Actions and Deliverables: Establishment of a Focus Area and a formal Joint Urban 
Intelligence Working Group (JUIWG) and designation of a sub-focus area on Physical 
Representation with representatives from all relevant intelligence agencies and technical 
organizations. (See above OCR for examples.) 

• Assessment of current state of the art in urban representation tools, data sources and 
data mining techniques. 

• Development of recommendations for the Master Plan POAM. Whenever 
possible, brokering of activities with affected parties. 

• Compilation of Generation I urban representation of top priority contingency 
locations. 

• Monitoring of current operations and identification of near-term opportunities for 
force improvements 
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• Identification of areas of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission. 

4.2.1.2 Understanding the Adversary Forces 

This category includes key elements of ISR capabilities. 

Address the challenges of determining adversary force locations, critical points, 
movements and status; and distinguishing among adversary forces, friends, and neutrals. 
Identify system development initiatives that will support the needed capabilities such as 
the following. 

Provide sensors that can function in an urban environment. Investigate the possibilities 
of networked short-range sensors, staring sensors, through-wall sensors, and sensors that 
employ tagging techniques. Identify potential platforms to position or carry sensors. 
Investigate data fusion techniques to create an integrated picture of adversary forces from 
independent, possibly disparate, sources of information. Identify systems for leveraging 
the noncombatant population, especially when the population is friendly, such as secure 
wireless communications to provide a wide area informant network. 

OCRs will include: intelligence organizations, operational users, and relevant R&D 
centers such as above. 

Actions and Deliverables: Establishment of a formal JUIWG as mentioned above. 

• Assessment of current status of all-source urban ISR and development of 
recommendations for the Master Plan 

• Establishment of a sub-focus area for Urban ISR Systems to review current 
sensors, platforms, and IT; and develop recommendations for the Master Plan. 
Whenever possible, brokering of activities with affected parties 

PY03 actions and products in this area included: 

• Conducting a sensor technology workshop 

• Funding of the urban analysis program and establishing a DOD Urban Analysis 
Cell at DIA 

• Initiating a State-of-Technology Assessment including ISR 
FY-04 planned actions and products in this area include: 

• Conducting urban sensor HITE experiments and workshops 

Establishment of a Cultural Intelligence sub-focus area to assess current capabilities and 
resources and develop recommendations for the Master Plan. Whenever possible, 
brokering of activities with affected parties. 

• Monitoring of current operations and identification of near-term opportunities for 
force introduction 

• Identification of areas of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission. 
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Understanding Friendly Forces 

This category includes key elements of friendly command, control, communications and 
computers (C4) capabilities. 

Identify the capabilities that will satisfy the high demand for the detailed, timely 
information required for advanced urban operations in an environment where structures 
create “dead zones” in communications coverage. Provide reliable, secure, high- 
bandwidth C3 in the urban environment. Investigate the possibilities of local, wide- 
bandwidth, wireless, C3 networks linked to higher levels using land or air-based 
transceivers. 

OCRs will include operational users, program offices and technical organizations such as: 
CCs, Services, ASD(C3I), Joint Staff, DISA, DARPA, and Service R&D organizations. 

In particular, establish connectivity with the Joint Force Command and Control (JFC2) 
Joint Warfighting Capability Assessment Team to integrate efforts. 

Actions and Deliverables: Establishment of an Urban C4 Focus Area. 

Assessment of operational requirements for information flow, management and display, 
and decision aids. Determination of current status. 

• Development of recommendations for the Master Plan. Whenever possible, 
brokering of activities with affected parties. 

• Monitoring of current operations and identification of near-term opportunities in 
urban C3 for force introduction. 

• Identification of areas of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission. 

FY-03 actions and products in this area included initiating a State-of-Technology 
Assessment. 

FY-04 planned actions and products in this area include: 

• Conducting HITE experimentation 

4.2.2 SHAPE 

Restrict Adversary Options 

Address the challenges of controlling or destroying adversary force critical assets. Lead 
in the development of promising counter-mobility capabilities and concepts to isolate or 
segment adversary forces by restricting the mobility of adversary vehicles and personnel 
while controlling the impact on noncombatants within the same area. 

Address the challenges of coordinating understanding and engagement to produce 
effective shaping actions in the urban setting. Focus on concept development and 
experimentation addressing new approaches to shaping actions at the operational level. 
Identify and exploit emerging technical capabilities for understanding, C3, precisely 
engaging to achieve desired effects, information operations, and psychological 
operations. 
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OCR: See following paragraph. Establish eonneetivity with the Dominant Maneuver 
Joint Warfighting Capability Assessment Team to integrate efforts. 

Aetions and Deliverables: 

Shaping aetions that restriet adversary options are based on the eoordination of 
eapabilities to, first, understand and then engage with the appropriate effeets. Those 
eapabilities are addressed by other foeus areas under Understanding and Engagement. 
The ability to eombine these eapabilities to produee effeetive shaping aetions depends 
ultimately on the operational art of the eommander and therefore on developments in the 
non-materiel aspeets of DOTMLPF. These aspeets will be addressed under those 
eategories and under Coneept Development and Experimentation. 

4,2,3 ENGAGE 

Engagement eonsists of those aetions taken by the JFC against a hostile foree, a politieal 
situation, or natural or humanitarian predieament to direetly aeeomplish the mission. 
Engagement ean range from large-seale eombat operations in war to humanitarian 
assistanee and disaster relief in military operations other than war. 

Weapon Delivery and Effects 

Weapon Delivery 

Address the ehallenges of responding rapidly to time-eritieal targets; eondueting 
preeision attaek where struetures may interfere with trajeetories or approaehes; and 
identifying moving and underground targets. Provide for target traeking, and quiek- 
response weapons with autonomous redeteetion eapabilities; variable-trajeetories for 
diffieult-to-reaeh aim points, and penetrating warheads for underground targets. 

OCRs will inelude operational users and relevant R&D eenters from the Serviees and 
defense ageneies. In partieular, establish eonneetivity with Preeision Engagement (PE) 
JWCA Team to integrate efforts. 

Aetions and Deliverables: Establishment of a Joint Urban Weapons Focus Area and 
designation of a sub-focus area on Weapon Delivery 
• Assessment of current state of the art in urban weapon delivery 

• Development of recommendations for the Master Plan POAM. Whenever 
possible, brokering of activities with affected parties. 

• Monitoring of current operations and identification of near-term opportunities 
to improve force capabilities 

• Identification of areas of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission. 

FY-03 actions and products in this area included: 

• Initiating a State-of-Technology Assessment 

• Planning weapons HITE experimentation 

• Delivering the Joint Urban Fires & Effects (JUFE) JT&E program test plan and 
consolidated resource estimate 
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FY-04 planned actions and products in this area include: 

• Conducting weapons HITL experimentation 

• Conducting the JUFE JT&E 

Weapon Effects 

Establish measures of effectiveness. Address the challenges associated with achieving 
desired effects, reducing noncombatant casualties and collateral damage, and determining 
post-attack effectiveness. Explore the possibilities of lower kinetic energy warheads and 
thermo-baric weapons. Identify technology to produce non-lethal effects including: 
directed-energy weapons, chemical agents, soft projectiles, obstacles, sticky and slippery 
foams, and anti-vehicular traps. 

OCRs will include the Joint Non-Lethal Weapons Program, operational users and 
relevant R&D centers from the Services and defense agencies. 

Actions and Deliverables: 

• Establishment of a Weapon Effects sub-focus area of the Joint Urban Weapons 
Focus Area 

• Assessment of current state of the art in urban weapon effects 

• Development of recommendations for the Master Plan POAM. Whenever 
possible, brokering of activities with affected parties. 

• Monitoring of current operations and identification of near-term opportunities 
to improve force capabilities. 

• Identification of areas of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission 
(including both homeland security and support to civil authorities.) 

FY-03 actions and products in this area included: 

• Funding contractor support of JUO developmental efforts within the Joint Non- 
Lethal Weapons Program 

• Delivering the Joint Urban Fires & Effects JT&E program test plan and 
consolidated resource estimate 

FY-04 planned actions and products in this area include: 

• Conducting weapons HITL experimentation 

• Conducting the JUFE JT&E 

Information Operations and Psychological Operations are discussed later in this 
chapter. 

4,3 SUPPORTING ACTIVITIES (BY“DOTMLPF” CATEGORY) 

4,3,1 Training, People, and Facilities 

Address the challenges of ensuring that urban training encompasses service core, 
interoperability, and joint task force training. Institute joint urban interoperability and 
training requirements. Establish networked training facilities, with joint tasks. 
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conditions, and standards to accommodate large units, eombined arms, joint and 
multinational forees, and operational-level exereises. In partieular, develop the urban 
eapabilities of the Joint National Training Capability and provide li nk s to Serviee 
Training Centers. Ensure these faeilities have modern, eomplex infrastruetures, high-rise 
buildings, subterranean struetures, realistie populations, and adequate instrumentation. 
Develop an integrated joint “live-virtual-oonstruetive” urban training environment with a 
eommon database for eross-serviee training. 

OCRs will inelude joint, Serviee and OSD training organizations: 

Aetions and Deliverables: Establishment of a Joint Urban Training Foeus Area 

• Assessment of eurrent training programs and faeilities and development of 
reeommendations for the Master Plan POAM. Whenever possible, brokering of 
aetivities with affeeted parties. 

• Ineluding JUO Training in initial JNTC development phase. 

• Monitoring of training-related aetivities sueh as the JOUST (Joint Operations on 
Urban Synthetie Terrain) and JUFE programs. 

• Monitoring of eurrent operations and identifieation of near-term opportunities 
to improve joint urban training 

• Identifieation of areas of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission. 

FY-03 aetions and produets in this area ineluded initiating a State-of-Teehnology 
Assessment. 

FY-04 planned aetions and produets in this area inelude: 

• Initiating a JUO training and faeilities assessment. 

4,3.2 Materiel 

Identify materiel developments that eould lead to major improvements in urban 
eapabilities. Developments aimed at speeifie funetional eapabilities (e.g., sensors) will 
be addressed under the appropriate USECT eategory. The foeal points of this eategory 
are the underlying teehnologies that ean enable developments in the funetional eategories 
sueh as information teehnologies, unmanned systems, non-lethal effeets, miniaturization, 
materials, power sourees, ete. 

OCRs will inelude R&D planning organizations as well as Serviee laboratories, DARPA 
and other Defense ageneies. National Eaboratories, industry, aeademia, ete. 

Aetions and Deliverables: Establishment of a Joint Urban S«&T Foeus Area 

• Develop DOD-wide JUO R&D Plan 

• Assessment of eurrent S&T support for urban requirements and development of 
reeommendations for the Master Plan POAM. Whenever possible, brokering of 
aetivities with affeeted parties. 

• Monitoring of eurrent operations and identifieation of near-term S&T 
opportunities to improve joint urban systems and eapabilities. 
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• Identification of S&T areas of mutual interest to the homeland defense 
mission 

FY-03 actions and products in this area included: 

• Initiating a State-of-Technology Assessment 

• Initiating planning for development of an R&D plan 

• Participating in technology forums (e.g. the JNLWD/Infantry Weapons Division, 
Marine Corps Systems Command Mobility Denial Information Exchange) 

• Releasing DARPA JUO R&D initiatives 

FY-04 planned actions and products in this area include: 

• Delivering the JUO State-of-Technology Assessment 

• Delivering a JUO R&D plan 

Lessons Learned 

Collect, compile, and catalog lessons learned during the conduct of joint or DOD 
Components’ urban operations experimentation, military exercises, or contingency 
operations. 

Actions and Deliverables: Establishment of a Lessons Learned Focus Area. 

• Conduct outreach activities to operating forces to monitor operations and collect 
lessons learned 

• Identification of near-term opportunities to improve capabilities 

• Identification of areas of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission. 
FY-03 actions and products in this area included: 

• Initiating a RAND JUO lesson learned assessment (embedded in JCEL) 

FY-04 planned actions and products in this area include: 

• Conducting Emerald Express 03, a JUO OIF insights and observations seminar 

• Publishing a JUO lessons learned quick look and subsequent report. 

4,3,3 Multinational 

Address the challenges of providing the organizations, procedures, and technologies that 
will enable a JFC to interact effectively with multinational organizations during urban 
operations. Establish lines of communication, organizational cross-representation, 
contingency planning, exercise participation and educational programs. Examine the 
organizational changes, means of communication, educational activities, and cooperative 
programs that would promote communication and coordination between future JFCs and 
multinational organizations. 

OCRs will include RCCs, OSD(Policy), Joint Staff, DOS, representatives from NATO 
and other coalition partners. 

Actions and Deliverables: Establishment of a Multinational Urban Focus Area 
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• Assessment of the status of the multinational operational environment that would 
prevail during an urban eontingeney and development of reeommendations for the 
Master Plan. Whenever possible, brokering of aetivities with affeeted parties. 

• Monitoring of eurrent operations and development of reeommendations for 
near-term poliey guidelines. 

• Identifieation of areas of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission. 
FY-04 planned aetions and produets in this area inelude: 

• Initiating a multinational JUO network eonsisting of ACT and eurrent JFCOM 
national partners (Australia, Canada, Franee, Germany, Israel, and UK) with 
foeus on expanding the network with other nations (envisioned future partners 
inelude Japan and South Korea). 

4,3.4 Concept Development and Experimentation 

Address the ehallenges of exploring new approaehes to eondueting joint operations in an 
urban environment. Develop operational eoneepts that detail how the joint foree will 
eonduet speeifie military operations within an urban environment. Define the new 
eoneepts in detail and explore them in realistie environments against determined and 
resoureeful opponents. Link Serviee and joint eoneept efforts addressing eaeh funetional 
eoneept in relationship to the operational eoneepts. Assess the operational, teehnieal and 
eost risks of alternative approaehes, and prepare an experimentation plan to support these 
assessments. Identify the underlying DOTMLPF eonsiderations to be explored. 

Conduet parallel efforts in system development and demonstration, and eoneept 
development and experimentation. Employ studies, analyses, eonstruetive simulations, 
seminars and wargames, human-in-the-loop experiments, virtual simulations, and field 
exereises. Employ small-seale initial efforts that emphasize the broad-brush tools at the 
beginning of this list, and limited-objeetive experiments on key eoneeptual elements. 
Identify portions of larger experimental events that ean be dedieated to speeifie urban 
issues and build to extensive human-in-the-loop simulations and field experiments as 
appropriate. 

Experimentation foeus will be on the near & far term. Senior level leader play in 
exereises is key to experimentation. Utilize Urban insights from reeent events for initial 
Phase I experimentation and Urban Lessons Learned results for follow-on 
experimentation in Phases II and III. 

OCRs will inelude JFCOM, operational planners, Serviee foree planners and battle 
laboratories, M&S organizations, R&D organizations. 

Aetions and Deliverables: Establishment of an Urban Concept Development and 
Experimentation (CD«&E) Focus Area with a sub-focus area focusing on Concept 
Development and another on Experimentation. 

• Assessment of emerging operational concepts for joint urban operations, 
identification of key issues and alternative CD&E approaches to address the key 
issues. 
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• Identify and select an Army experimentation venue to compliment experimentation 
being conducted with the Marines. 

• Identify experimentation venues in the 05/06 time frame. 

• Pursue opportunities with the National Defense University (NDU) to experiment with 
POLMIL conceptual aspects. 

• Development of a CD&E plan for the Master Plan. Whenever possible, brokering of 
activities with affected parties. 

• Monitoring of current operations and development of recommendations for near-term 
improvements in operational procedures. 

• Identification of CD&E activities of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission. 

• Conduct of a limited objective experiment (LOE) exploring new operational concepts 
for joint urban operations. 

• Initiation of a program to develop a robust human-in-the-loop simulation capability 
for urban operations. 

FY-03 actions and products in this area included: 

• Publishing the draft Concept Paper which was expanded and tested in the JAWP 
Concepts wargame 

• Conducting the Situational Understanding HITE conference 

• Conducting the Air Force Urban Operations Future Forum and Urban Operations 
Workshop. 

FY-04 planned actions and products in this area include: 

• Delivering the version 1.0 concept paper refined via experimentation in the JAWP 
Concepts Wargame and Expeditionary Warrior 03. 

• Refining the version 1.0 concept paper via experimentation (e.g. Joint Urban Warrior 
04, Unified Quest 04, and HITE trials). 

FY-05 planned actions and products in this area include: 

• Continuing HITE trials. 

• Refining the version 1.0 concept paper via experimentation and delivering a version 
2.0 concept paper. 

4,3,5 Modeling and Simulation 

Address the challenges associated with providing the modeling and simulation essential 
to urban training, system and concept development, experimentation, and support of 
operational capabilities. Develop models with urban representational capability, 
particularly at the operational level. Facilitate planning and funding of improved urban 
models. Enhance existing models and incorporate urban capabilities in future models. 
Define and adapt more realistic approaches to the verification, validation and 
accreditation of these models. Develop digitized databases for urban terrain, interiors, 
and infrastructure and represent the dynamic linkages between military operations and 
the urban environment. Provide for instrumented urban training and experimentation 
facilities to collect data and develop models for individual human response and small-unit 
behavior. Familiarize managers, trainers, and analysts with the development 
requirements, proper use, and limitations of models and simulations. 
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OCRs will include users and providers of M&S tools such as joint and Service force 
planners, operational planners, joint and Service training organizations, studies and 
analysis organizations, and R&D centers. 

Actions and Deliverables: 

• Establishment of a Focus Area and a formal Urban Modeling & Simulation (M«&S) 
Working Group 

• Assessment of current M&S tools and development of recommendations for the 
Master Plan. Whenever possible, brokering of partnerships among affected parties. 

• Monitoring of current operations and development of recommendations for 
applications of current tools to current issues. 

• Identification of M&S tools of mutual interest to the homeland defense mission. 
FY-03 actions and products in this area included: 

• Initiating a State-of-Technology Assessment 

• Conducting a USJFCOM/J9 JUO M&S demonstration 

• Establishing the Urban Modeling & Simulation Working Group 
FY-04 planned actions and products in this area include: 

• Conducting HITE Phase I on urban situational awareness and planning HITE 
Phase II on shaping the urban battle space. 

• Conduct a Defense Modeling and Simulation Office (DMSO)Joint Operations on 
Urban Synthetic Terrain (JOUST) Capstone Demonstration. 

• Deliver a JOUST final report for FY03-04 activities culminating with the 
Capstone Demonstration. The report will contain: 

o Connectivity and training accomplished with projection for extending 
capability 

o Discussion of the JUO distributed range architecture and its fit within the 
Distributed Continuous Experimentation Environment (DCEE)-Joint 
National Training Capability (JNTC) concepts and structures 
o Documentation of critical issues that will have to be addressed with each 
new facility (site, simulator, simulation) as it is considered for 
participation in future JUO training exercises 
o Documentation of the solutions and methods that produced capability and 
where additional tests are needed to generalize these capabilities to other 
facilities. 

• Produce a transition plan for JOUST to JUO live, virtual, and constructive (L-V- 
C) capability to JNTC to include 

o Coordinated FY-04 tests and surveys of additional sites (prioritized by 
JUO) 

o Estimates of continuing costs for maintenance 
o Estimates of costs for bringing in new sites. 

4,4 PRIORITIZATION 

The wide range of capabilities and supporting activities described above reflect the fact 
that urban warfare encompasses all aspects of warfare as they apply in the most complex 
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operating environment. Coordinated improvements must be made in all of these 
dimensions if signifieant and lasting progress is to be made. However, at the beginning 
of this endeavor resourees will not be suffieient to pursue all aspeets with the same 
intensity. Therefore, priority foeus areas have been ehosen for initial emphasis. 

Seleetion was based on a number of eharaeteristies ineluding the eritieality of the issues, 
the likelihood of making progress, and the availability of on-going related aetivities. 

In aeeordanee with guidanee reeeived from the Senior Advisory Committee, near-term 
efforts will be foeused on the following priority Foeus Areas: 

ISR 

Weapons 

C4 

Models & Simulations 
Lessons Learned 

Coneept Development and Experimentation 
Multinational 

Training, People, and Faeilities 
Seienee & Teehnology 

The remaining foeus areas ean be addressed as progress is made on the priority foeus 
areas noted above. The remaining foeus areas are: 

• Force Protection, Mobility, and Support 

Address the ehallenges of providing foree proteetion, mobility and support for 
friendly forees operating within the sensor and engagement ranges of adversary 
forees attaeking from proteeted positions. Develop the eoneept for employing air 
and ground vehieles, and personnel in an urban setting that eombines struetures, 
obstaeles, and elose-up threats. Speeifieally, address the problem of providing the 
foree proteetion and mobility our eombat serviee support organizations will 
require dealing with the high eonsumption and easualty rates typieal of urban 
operations. 

• Information Operations 

Address the ehallenges assoeiated with eondueting effeetive information 
operations and determining post-attaek effeetiveness. Explore promising 
teehnologies to enable information operations and speeifieally to aehieve 
knowledge of the adversary foree information-based systems. In partieular, foeus 
on the unique ehallenges and opportunities for eondueting information operations 
in an urban environment. 
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Psychological Operations 

Address the ehallenges assoeiated with eondueting effeetive psyehologieal 
operations in an urban environment and determining resultant effeetiveness. 
Identify the teehnieal eapabilities and eultural understanding required for effeetive 
psyehologieal operations in the urban setting. 

Consolidation & Transition 

Address ehallenges of establishing measures of effeetiveness. Determine the 
number and type of forees required to maintain seeurity, restore basie serviees, re¬ 
establish the rule of law, and transition to stable government. In addition to the 
non-lethal seeurity and erowd eontrol systems aheady mentioned, explore 
programs that provide for the rapid restoration of lost or degraded urban 
infrastrueture and see to the basie needs of the population. Evaluate and develop 
eoneepts in whieh eombat forees hand over eonsolidation and transition to 
speeialized units. Consider whether these same speeialized units may also be 
employed for peaeekeeping and humanitarian assistanee missions in lesser 
eontingeneies. 

Doctrine 

Build upon Joint Publication 3-06, Joint Doctrine for Urban Operations. 

Evaluate service, joint, multi-national, and interagency doctrine for urban 
operations. Revise joint urban doctrine and tactics, techniques, and procedures 
(TTP) based on exercises and real-world experience. Lead the effort to establish 
multinational doctrine for urban operations. Lead the effort to establish 
interagency doctrine for urban operations. Identify shortfalls in the efforts to 
develop and maintain joint, multi-national, and interagency urban doctrine. 

Organization 

Address the challenges of designing effective forces for joint urban operations. 
Focus on promising alternative organizational structures for distributed, joint, 
urban combat operations. Evaluate the concept of establishing one type of force 
that focuses on urban combat and another type that focuses on the consolidation 
and transition phases. Consider whether the second type of force could also be 
effective in urban humanitarian assistance and peacekeeping missions. When 
considering force structure, identify the most appropriate blend of active and 
reserve forces to achieve the desired capabilities. 

Leadership 

Address the challenges of preparing future JFCs, component commanders and 
staffs for the physical complexity; human dimensions; and interagency, multi¬ 
national and NGO involvement they will likely encounter during urban 
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operations. Identify leader development programs that will produee eommanders 
who understand the heightened tensions among strategie objeetives, operational 
eonstraints and eoalition-building eneountered in urban operations. Identify 
edueation and training programs that will produee highly adaptive JFCs who are 
eapable of ereating tailored, operational-level eoneepts for urban eombat. 

Faeilitate the establishment of formal urban-speeifie programs of instruetion at the 
joint, serviee, and interageney senior sehools. Create eenters of expertise in urban 
operations to assist JFCs and their forees. 

• Policy and Legality 

Address the ehallenges of establishing eonsisteney with, or ehanging, eurrent law, 
polieies or agreements in order to faeilitate new approaehes to urban eonfliet. For 
example, address existing polieies and agreements that eonstrain or prohibit the 
use of non-lethal ehemieal agents, armed unmanned systems, or eertain 
information operations. Identify edueational programs and operational guidelines 
that eould faeilitate the aeeeptanee of sueh programs. 

• Interagency and Homeland Security 

Address the ehallenges of providing the organizations, proeedures, and 
teehnologies that will enable a JFC to interaet effeetively with interageney and 
non-governmental organizations during urban operations. Establish lines of 
eommunieation, organizational eross-representation, eontingeney planning, 
exereise partieipation and edueational programs. Examine the organizational 
ehanges, means of eommunieation, edueational aetivities and eooperative 
programs that would promote eommunieation and eoordination between future 
JFCs and interageney and non-governmental organizations. 


4,5 MILESTONES 

The progress made in the above areas will depend upon the resourees available to the 
JUO Offiee as it eontinues to stand up and the degree of support provided by other 
organizations. A tentative list of milestones is presented in Appendix A. 
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5 Resource Requirements. 

Requirements for Resources 
(FY-03/FY-04/FY-05/FY-06) 

In May 2002, the JROC approved a USJFCOM plan to establish a Joint Urban 
Operations Offiee to earry out the duties of Commander JFCOM as the Exeeutive Agent 
(EA) for Joint Urban Operations. 

Program Budget Deeision (PBD) 708. The JROC approved O&M funding at $7.0M in 
FY-04, $8.0M in FY-05, and $8.2M in FY-06. This O&M funding as well as RDT&E 
funding at $4.1 M in FY-04, $4.2M in FY-05, and $4.4M in FY-06 was provided by PBD 
708 approved on 9 Deeember 2002. 

Personnel. PBD 708 ineluded additionahnew personnel, beginning with a staff of 14 in 
FY-03 and growing to a staff of 30 by FY-05. 
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Appendix A: MILESTONE CHARTS 



JIJO FY 04 Master Plan Milestones 


United States Joint Forces Command 


/\ Expand the JUO office to 17 personnel 

Enhance the (including SIPRNET) weh-hased urban 
information site to a fully collahorative weh tool 

/\ Host the 2“^ annual JUO coordination conference. 
Utilize working groups to: 
a) Reassess the current status of JUO efforts 
h) Identify new near-term JUO opportunities 
c) Provide input to the master plan 



JJJO FY 04 Master Plan Milestones fCont) 


United States Joint Forces Command 


Z\ Expand the coordination & conduct of JUO 
concept development experimentation 

Initiate a JUO R&D plan 

A Form working groups & deliver initial assessment reports 


A 


Conduct the DMSO JOUST Capstone demonstration, 
deliver the final report, & transition the L-V-C 
architecture to JNTC 

Deliver the State-of-Technology assessment 
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JIJO FY 05 Master Plan Milestones 


United States Joint Forces Command 



A 

A 


Expand the JUO Office to 30 personnel 

Host the 3rd annual JUO coordination conference. 
Utilize working groups to: 
a) Reassess the current status of JUO efforts 
h) Identify new near-term JUO opportunities 
c) Provide input to the master plan 



Expand the coordination & conduct of JUO 
concept development experimentation 
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JIJO FY 05 Master Plan Milestones (Cont) 


United States Joint Forces Command 


A 

A 

A 

A 

A 


Influence & leverage findings of on-going R&D initiatives 
Form working groups & deliver initial assessment reports 
Conduct HITL experimentation 
Deliver the version 2.0 concept paper 
Update/modify the Master Plan 



JIJO FY 06 Master Plan Milestones 


United States Joint Forces Command 


A Host the 4th annual JUO coordination conference. 

Utilize working groups to: 

a) Reassess the current status of JUO efforts 

b) Identify new near-term JUO opportunities 

c) Provide input to the master plan 

A Influence & leverage findings of on-going R&D initiatives 
A Form working groups & deliver initial assessment reports 
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APPENDIX B: FY-03 MILESTONES 



JUO FY 03 Master Plan Milestones 


United States Joint Forces Command 


A 

A 


Establish and expand to JUO 14 office to personnel 


Establish CJUO Website and expand the information base 


A Conduct Initial Coordination Conference to: 

a) establish the Senior DOD Advisory Committee for JUO 

b) begin building the urban working groups and identify 
OPR’s & OCR’s 

Deliver FY 03 Urban Working Groups’ Reports which: 

a) captures DoD efforts and assesses the current status 

b) identifies JUO near term opportunities 

c) provides input to the FY04-FY06 Master Plan 



JUO FY 03 Master Plan Milestones (cont’d) 


United States Joint Forces Command 


Initiate, coordinate, and conduct JUO CD experimentation and 
integrate Lessons Learned 


^^Deliver the JTF Urban LOE report which will contain: 

a) An assessment of the operational concepts in the Roadmap 

b) Recommendations regarding the most promising concepts 

c) Identification of the most promising capabilities 

d) Input for the FY 04-06 CD&E portion of the Mater Plan 

.^^Deliver JUF«&E Program Test Plan 
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JUO FY 03 Master Plan Milestones (confd) 


United States Joint Forces Command 


^^Conduct a DMSO Capstone Demonstration (scheduled for 17- 
20 Nov 03) 


Deliver the DARPA JUO R&D Plan 


^^Update/modify the FY04-FY06 JUO Master Plan. 
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A 

ACOM (also USACOM) 

ACT 

ACTD 

ALSA 

ASD(C3I) 

ASD(S&TR) 


B 

BRAC 

C 

C3 

C4ISR 

CAS 

CC 

CCJFCOM 

CD&E 

CID 

CJCS 

CJCSI 

CMOC 

COG 

CSAR 

CSEEA 


D 

DARPA 

DBBL 

DCEE 

DIA 

D(PA&E) 

DIS 

DISA 

DM 

DMSO 

DOD 

DHS 

DOJ 


APPENDIX C: GLOSSARY 


Atlantic Command 
Allied Command Transformation 
Advanced Concepts Technology Demonstration 
Air, Land, and Sea Activity 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Command, Control, 
Communications and Intelligence) 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (Strategy & Threat 
Reduction) 


Base Realignment and Closure Commission 


Command, Control and Communications 
Command, Control, Communications, Computers, 
Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance 
Close Air Support 
Combatant Commander 

Combatant Commander, Joint Forces Command 

Concept Development and Experimentation 

Combat Identification 

Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

CJCS Instruction 

Civil-Military Operations Center 

Center of Gravity 

Combat Search and Rescue 

Close Support End-to-End Assessment 


Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency 
Dismounted Battlespace/ Battle Lab 
Distributed Continuous Experimentation Environment 
Defense Intelligence Agency 
Director, Program Analysis and Evaluation 
Distributed Information System 
Distributed Interactive Simulation 
Defense Information Systems Agency 
Dominant Maneuver 
Defense Modeling and Simulation Office 
Department of Defense 
Department of Homeland Security 
Department of Justice 
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DOS 

DOT 

DOTMLPF 

DPG 

DSB 

DSC 

E 

EA 

EEA 

ERGM 

F 

G 

GAO 

GPS 

H 

HITE 

HUMINT 


I 

IDA 

IPB 

ISR 

J 

JAWP 

JCLL 

JFC 

JFC2 

JFCOM(also USJFCOM) 

JMAA 

JMNA 

JNLWP 

JNTC 

JOUST 

JP 

JPO 

JROC 

JRTC 

JTF 

JTTP 


Department of State 
Department of Transportation 

Doetrine, Organization, Training, Materiel, Leadership, 

People and Faeilities 

Defense Planning Guidanee 

Defense Seienee Board 

Joint C4ISR Deeision Support Center 


Exeeutive Agent 

Essential Elements of Analysis 

Extended Range Guided Munition 


General Aeeounting Offiee 
Global Positioning System 


Human-in-the-Loop 
Human Intelligenee 


Institute for Defense Analysis 
Intelligenee Preparation of the Battlespaee 
Intelligenee, Surveillanee, Reeonnaissanee 


Joint Advaneed Warfighting Program 

Joint Center for Lessons Learned 

Joint Foree Commander 

Joint Foree Command and Control 

Joint Forees Command (Previously ACOM) 

Joint Mission Area Analysis 

Joint Mission Needs Assessment 

Joint Non-Lethal Weapons Program 

Joint National Training Capability 

Joint Operations on Urban Synthetie Terrain 

Joint Publieation 

Joint Program Offiee 

Joint Requirements Oversight Couneil 

Joint Readiness Training Center 

Joint Task Foree 

Joint Taeties, Teehniques and Proeedures 
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JUFE 

JUIWG 

JUO 

JUOO 

JWAC 

JWC 

JWCA 

JWFC 

JV2010 

K 

L 

LLW 

LLWAD 

LOE 

L-V-C 

M 

M&S 

MNS 

MOBA 

MOOTW 

MOUT 

MTW 

N 

NATO 

NDU 

NET 

NGIC 

NGO 

NIMA 

O 

O&M 

OCR 

OPR 

ORD 

OSD 

P 

PAD 

PE 

PIC 

POA&M 
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Joint Urban Fires and Effects 

Joint Urban Intelligence Working Group 

Joint Urban Operations 

Joint Urban Operations Office 

Joint Warfare Analysis Center 

Joint Warfare Center 

Joint Warfighting Capabilities Assessment 
Joint Warfighting Center 
Joint Vision 2010 


Land and Littoral Warfare 

Land and Littoral Warfare Assessment Division 

Limited Objective Experiment 

Live, Virtual, and Constructive 


Modeling and Simulation 
Mission Need Statement 
Military Operations in Built-up Areas 
Military Operations Other Than War 
Military Operations on Urbanized Terrain 
Major Theater War 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
National Defense University 
No Earlier Than 

National Ground Intelligence Center 
Non-Governmental Organization 
National Imagery and Mapping Agency 


Operations and Maintenance 
Office of Coordinating Responsibility 
Office of Primary Responsibility 
Operational Requirement Document 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 


Persistent Area Dominance 
Precision Engagement 
Program Initiative Council 
Program of Actions and Milestones 
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POLMIL 

Political-Military 

POM 

Program Objectives Memorandum 

PSYOPS 

Psychological Warfare Operations 

Q 



R 


RCC 

Regional Combatant Commander 

R&D 

Research and Development 

S 

S&T 

Science and Technology 

SecDef 

Secretary of Defense 

SOCOM 

Special Operations Command 

ssc 

Small Scale Contingency 

SSG 

Special Study Group 

T 

TEC 

U.S. Army Topographic Engineering Center 

TEWT 

Tactical Exercise Without Troops 

TTP 

Tactics, Techniques and Procedures 


U 

UN 

UKMC 
USD(AT&L) 

USD(P&R) 

USECT 
UWG 

V 

w 

WMD Weapons of Mass Destruction 

X,Y,Z 


United Nations 

Urban Knowledge Management Center 

Undersecretary of Defense (Acquisition, Technology and 

Logistics) 

Undersecretary of Defense (Personnel & Readiness) 
Understand, Shape, Engage, Consolidate, Transition 
Urban Working Group 
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Preface to the October 7, 2003 Draft 


This draft of the concept paper for Joint Urban Operations is based on the draft of 
July 28, 2003 and incorporates changes suggested during the JUO Concept Wargame 
sponsored by U.S. Joint Forces Command (}9), organized by the Defense Adaptive 
Red Team (DART), and held at IDA on August 4-6, 2003. The authors express their 
appreciation to Gary Anderson of the DART and to the participants in that event 
for their thoughtful input. 

The paper has also benefited from the Emerald Express ‘03 event co-sponsored by 
the USMC and USJFCOM, and organized by the Wargaming Division of the Marine 
Corps Warfighting Laboratory. This event was held at Quantico, VA on September 
23-25, 2003. It reviewed the urban warfare experiences of Operation Iraqi Freedom 
and had participants from all the services plus coalition members. 

The JUO Concept will be further assessed during the Expeditionary Warfare ‘04 
event to be held on 27-31 October, 2003. A final draft of the Concept Paper (ver¬ 
sion 1.0) will be delivered to the Joint Urban Operations Office at USJFCOM (J9) in 
December 2003. 

Comments are welcome at any time during this process. Please send them to Bill 
Hurley iwhurley@ida. orgi . 
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Preface 


This paper was prepared under the task order Joint Advanced Warfighting Program 
(JAWP) for the Director, Defense Research and Engineering in the Office of the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, Technology, and Logistics. It addresses 
the task order objective of producing breakthrough joint operational concepts 

JAWP was established at the Institute for Defense Analyses (JDA) by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Staff to serve as a catalyst for stimulating in¬ 
novation and breakthrough change. The JAWP Team is composed of military per¬ 
sonnel on joint assignments from each Service and civilian research analysts from 
IDA. JAWP is located in Alexandria, Virginia, but includes an office in Norfolk, Vir¬ 
ginia, that facilitates coordination with the United States Joint Forces Command. 

This paper does not necessarily reflect the views of IDA or the sponsors of the 
JAWP. Our intent is to stimulate ideas, discussion, and, ultimately, the discovery and 
innovation that must fuel successful transformation. 
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SUMMARY 


This paper presents the conceptual foundation for initiatives to improve capabilities 
for Joint Urban Operations (JUO)\ It is a “Concept Paper” prepared for the Joint 
Urban Operations Office at US Joint Forces Command/J9. 

The paper describes a high-level concept for all joint military operations that involve 
the urban environment: “USECTforJUO’\ USECT stands for the components Un¬ 
derstand, Shape, Engage, Consolidate, and Transition. The word “concept” is 
broadly defined by DoD, and is applied in many disparate contexts. Three levels of 
concepts regarding JUO are described in this paper: high-level, mission-level and 
scenario-level. 

High-Level Concept 

The first level of concept, the high-level concept, describes an approach to military 
operations that transcends any particular mission. It may describe general war¬ 
fighting principles, guidelines, or philosophies. 

A Summary of the USECT for JUO” High-Level Concept 

In the past, urban operations had to focus on the “Engage” component of USECT 
due to the difficulty in obtaining simational awareness in an urban environment. In 
general, this approach results in high levels of friendly and noncombatant casualties 
and extensive collateral damage. 

The new thinking is that it is becoming possible to (1) improve capabilities for “Un¬ 
derstand” and “Shape” in an urban environment in order to gain significant advan¬ 
tages over an adversary before engaging, (2) engage from less vulnerable positions 
with precision effects thereby reducing (friendly and noncombatant) casualties and 


In this paper “urban” environments are taken to be those where man-made structures, noncom¬ 
batants and infrastructure are significant characteristics. This differs slightly from the definition 
given in Approved Terminology, Joint Publication 1-02, DoD Dictionary, by explicitly including in¬ 
frastructure which is becoming increasingly important in modern urban operations. 

The initiatives referred to are described in the FY-04 DoD Master Plan forJoint Urban Operations 
(Draft), US Joint Forces Command (J9), Joint Urban Operations Office, 15 September 2003 and 
are summarized later in this paper. 
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collateral damage, and (3) plan the operation in anticipation of the consolidation of 
what is gained and the transition to the desired end-state. 

The new thinking emphasizes: actions that can be taken at the operational level to 
better shape the conditions of the tactical fight; the use of joint capabilities to sig¬ 
nificantly enhance single-service capabilities; maneuver rather than attrition: and 
thinking holistically about an urban operation, i.e., taking into account not only the 
physical complexity of the environment but also the human and culmral complexity 
and the effects of all actions on the desired end state. 

In short, the basic idea is to use new thinking regarding the application of joint ca¬ 
pabilities to urban operations, and new technologies to bring to urban environments 
the same levels of advantages we currently enjoy in open environments. 

The high-level concept described in this paper — USECTfor JUO — applies to all 
joint mihtary operations that involve an urban environment. The USECT compo¬ 
nents taken alone are not a concept, but rather a labeling of the elements of any 
military operation. It is the context and emphasis that enables them to denote a new 
concept for urban operations. 

It is important to emphasize that the USECT components do not form a linear, se¬ 
quential chain. They occur continuously, simultaneously and dynamically. Under¬ 
standing is critically intertwined with all of the other components. Shaping will be 
achieved by Engaging, Engaging will contribute to Understanding, Consolidation 
and Transition may be occurring in one sector while combat continues in another 
(the “three-block war”). 

Each component of USECT applies to several dimensions of the operation. 

Understand 

The need to “understand” is continuous throughout any operation. It would begin 
before any use of military force and would continue into and through the campaign. 
Initially it would focus on developing the Intelligence Preparation of the Battlespace 
for the urban area, namely understanding the strategic setting, the physical environ¬ 
ment, the population. Red forces, and Blue forces. Later in the campaign, the Un¬ 
derstand component would involve predicting and assessing the effects from the ac¬ 
tions to Shape, Engage, and Consolidate—all of which contributes to situation un¬ 
derstanding. 
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Shape 

Shaping would have begun before any combat use of military force, and would con¬ 
tinue into and through the campaign, to set favorable conditions for Engagement 
and Consolidation. The JFC would use the shaping actions discussed above to influ¬ 
ence the strategic setting, control the physical environment, influence the civilian 
population, restrict Red options, and expand Blue options. 

Engage 

Engagement consists of those actions taken by the JFC against a hostile force, a po¬ 
litical situation, or natural or humanitarian predicament that will most directly ac¬ 
complish the mission. Combat forces must have the flexibility to attack targets lo¬ 
cated within and under buildings or rubble, and to conduct engagements from air to 
surface, surface to sub-surface, and vice versa. Precision effects are required to deny 
the enemy the protection that may be gained from the urban environment. These 
engagements must provide reasonable certainty of achieving the desired effect on 
the enemy—but with reduced risk of injury to noncombatants, collateral damage, or 
fratricide. 

Consolidate 

Consolidation would be planned in parallel with the other components. The focus 
of consolidation is on protecting what has been gained and retaining the initiative to 
disorganize the enemy in depth. Consolidation would take place in areas that are oc¬ 
cupied by US or allied forces. Key concerns are restoring security (threatened by re¬ 
maining Red forces, hostile factions, and criminals), restoring infrastructure, support¬ 
ing civilians (including handling the outbreak of diseases and environmental disas¬ 
ters), and mitigating the effects of WMD use. 

Transition 

Transition involves the return of control to civilian authorities. Military forces would 
be incrementally redeployed while the efforts of civil affairs, public affairs, security, 
medical, and engineer units continued. The challenge is to replace the JFC’s military 
force with a stable and legitimate local government that is capable of providing for 
basic needs. Transition would be planned for in parallel with the other components 
and updated throughout the campaign. This effort would involve the JFC in planning 
with US government agencies, coalition partners, the UN and other international 
organizations, and NGOs. 
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Mission-level Concepts 


The second level of concept, mission-level concepts, apply the general principles 
described in the high-level concept to a specific mission. A range of urban missions 
is presented in Table ES-1. 

Table ES-1. Types of Urban Missions ^ _ 


Objective is the urban area itself: 

► Capture 

► Defend 

► Isolate/neutralize 

Objective is within an urban area: 

► Neutralize an enemy force 

► Conduct focused offense (e.g. against a facility; includes generation of 
"effects” against utilities, information or mobility) 

► Conduct focused defense (e.g. create sanctuary, do a rescue opera¬ 
tion) 

Objective is to protect or assist people in an urban area: 

► Neutralize combatants (e.g., peace operation) 

► Provide humanitarian assistance 

► Provide civil support in the United States 


There can be many mission-level concepts which apply to the same mission and are 
consistent with the high-level concept. For example, for the “Capture an Urban 
Area” mission, several mission-level concepts are listed in Table ES-2. In that table 
traditional mission-level concepts, which do not require detailed information con¬ 
cerning the nature of the city and the adversary’s disposition within it, are contrasted 
with the newer approaches which depend upon such information. Such information 
may include, for example, where natural or cultural boundaries are (Segment and 
Capture), where the lightly defended areas are (Soft Point Capture and Expansion), 
or where the adversary’s critical points are (Critical Point Capture and Expansion). 


2 “DoD Roadmap for Improving Capabilitiesfor Joint Urban Operations, Volumes I and II, IDA Paper 3643, 
March 2002. 
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CONCEPTS: TRADITIONAL 


EMERGING 


Isolation siege 

Remote Strike Rubble -ize 

Ground Assault Frontal 


Critical Point 
Isolation 

Precision Strike 

Critical Point 
Capture and 
Expansion 

Soft-point Capture & 
Expansion 

Segment and 
Capture/Isolate 



Table ES-2. Types of Mission-Level Concepts (Capture an Urban Area) 


The number of mission-level concepts for any mission is open-ended and, as dis¬ 
cussed further below, mixtures of mission-level concepts will generally be employed 
by a JFC to fit a given simation^. Others mission-level concepts mentioned in the 
main text are: “Thrusts,” “Subversion” and “Infiltration”. 

The primary mission addressed in this paper is “Capture an Urban Area.” It is the 
most stressing warfighting mission, and the capabilities it requires also support the 
range of other missions, even including the non-combat missions, listed in Table ES- 
1, because “Capture an Urban Area” includes the consolidation and transition com¬ 
ponents. 

Thus, the mission-level concepts for “Capmre an Urban Area” provide a reasonably 
complete set of required capabilities to focus developmental activities, but it does 
not explicitly explore how best to employ such capabilities for the other missions. 


3 For example, this was observed in a series of Limited Objective Experiments conducted at IDA in 
early 2003 addressing the Baghdad scenario. 
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Much concept development work remains to be done to identify mission-level con¬ 
cepts for the other missions hsted in Table ES-1, particularly the “post-combat” mis¬ 
sions of peacekeeping and humanitarian assistance that currently challenge us in 
Iraq. 

As mentioned, identifying mission-level concepts that are based on the high-level 
concept helps identify the types of capabilities needed to realize the high-level con¬ 
cept. Once a set of capabilities is determined, the status of those capabilities may be 
assessed, gaps identified, and remedial actions in terms of DOTMLPF initiatives 
proposed."* 

Mission-level concepts, though more specific than the high-level concept, are stiU 
quite general and independent of any specific scenario. They are useful for stimulat¬ 
ing the planning process for operations and identifying needed capabilities, but the 
design of a concept for any specific scenario will, in general, involve a mixture of 
mission-level concepts which changes at different times and different locations and is 
tailored to the evolving specific situation. 

Scenario-level Concepts 


The third level of concept, scenario-level concepts, describe how one or more 
mission-level concepts may be applied under a specific set of conditions. This en¬ 
ables the effectiveness of mission-level concepts to be explored in a specific case and 
provides more detailed insight into the nature of the concept, potential adversary 
counters to the concept, and the types of capabilities and systems needed to realize it 
in real-world situations. 

Scenario-level concepts are where the “rubber hits the road.” They connect higher 
level concepts to a specific reality. At the scenario level, insights can be gained from 
real-world lessons learned, historical analyses, field exercises, or more controlled “ex¬ 
perimentation” in its various forms (table-top war-games, constructive analyses. 


This is the process used by the DoD Roadmap for Improving^ CapabilitiesforJUO which, in turn, provides 
a basis for the recommendations of the FY-04 DoD Master Rian for JUO, op. cit. 
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simulations). In short, scenario-level concepts are what we experiment with, and 
what we apply to real-world operations.^ 

As an example, consider the capture of Baghdad. The strategic objective (regime 
change) necessitated that the city be captured and occupied, and that collateral dam¬ 
age and noncombatant casualties be kept at a minimum. Therefore a long siege or 
wide-area rubble-ization, which are well within US capabilities, were inappropriate 
for this scenario. Rather, a combination of other mission-level concepts were em¬ 
ployed: “Precision Strike” against the regime’s critical points; capture of the airport 
and key routes in and out of the city (Critical Point Capture); “Segmentation” ex¬ 
ploiting the broad avenues of the city; “Thrusts” into the city with armored units to 
gain information regarding enemy defenses and demoralize the enemy; and “Soft 
Point Capture and Expansion” when little resistance was found in the central city. 
Finally, there are the Consolidation and Transition components which continue today 
— with various, relatively underdeveloped, “concepts” being employed. 


The high-level concept, USECTfor JUO, moves the focus of experiments with sce¬ 
nario-level concepts from the Engage component — reflective of attrition-based 
warfare — to the Understand, Shape, and Consolidation components — reflective of 
knowledge-based warfare. 

Capabilities 

One objective of the concept paper is to provide a rationale for the development of 
capabilities that will significantly improve a JFC’s ability to conduct joint urban op¬ 
erations. The types of capabilities required to realize the new mission-level concepts 
can be categorized according to the USECT scheme as illustrated in Table ES-3. 
These are the labels on the tools in the JFC’s toolkit of capabilities. 


^ In drawing conclusions from experience regarding the effectiveness of a concept, it is important to 
keep the scenario-specific conditions in mind. As an example, Appendix A discusses the impact that 
improved adversary weapons and plans could have had on the results of urban operations in Opera¬ 
tion Iraqi Freedom (OIF). 
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Table ES-3: General Types of Urban Capabilities 


UNDERSTAND 

ENGAGE 

• Strategic Setting 

• Weapon Delivery 

• Physical Environment 

• Weapon Effects 

• Population 

• Information Ops / Psyops 

• Red Forces 


• Blue Forces 

CONSOLIDATE 

SHAPE 

• Security 

• Strategic Setting 

• Support of Civilians 

• Physical Environment 

• Infrastructure Repair 

• Population 


• Red Forces 

TRANSITION 

• Blue Forces 

• Civilian Authority 


In order to identify needed capabilities within the above categories, the DoD Koadmap 
process starts with the set of urban missions listed above in Table ES-1. It then se¬ 
lects the “Capture an Urban Area” mission for detailed examination because it is the 
most challenging mission and requires a full complement of USECT capabilities 
that, in general, suffice for the remaining missions^. The eight mission-level concepts 
listed above in Table ES-2 are then selected for detailed analysis. The capabilities 
required for each mission-level concept are identified using the USECT categories. 
Many of the capabilities apply to several of the mission-level concepts and this 
commonality is used as an indicator of the developmental priority to be associated 
with each capability. (For example, all of the new mission-level concepts require im¬ 
proved ISR capabilities.) This process results in the identification of 31 capabilities 
which are listed in section IV of the main text. 


^ See Volume II of the DoD Koadmap for a detailed discussion of this point. 
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Program Initiatives 


The “Roadmap” and “Master Plan” focus on capabilities, not concepts. They seek 
to realize the high-level concept USECTforJUO but they are not focused on any 
particular mission-level concept. Rather, they describe several illustrative mission- 
level concepts in order to identify needed capabilities. The more mission-level con¬ 
cepts that need a specific capability, then the more important is that capability. 

The “Master Plan” is a “living” document intended to capture programmatic pro¬ 
gress, changing needs, and new ideas. If a new mission-level concept were intro¬ 
duced and found through experimentation to be promising, then its required capa¬ 
bilities would be identified, and those not currendy in the “toolkit” would be slated 
for inclusion in the Master Plan. 

The programmatic implications of “USECT for JUO” have been described in detail 
in the “Roadmap” and “Master Plan.” Here we list the “priority” areas identified by 
the current (FY-04) draft “Master Plan” These priorities were set by the Joint Ur¬ 
ban Operations Office based on the criticality of the issues, the likelihood of making 
progress, the availability of on-going related activities, and the guidance of its Senior 
Advisory Committee. 

Table ES-4: Priority Program Initiatives 

• Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance (ISR) 

• Command, Control, Communications and Computers (C4) 

• Weapons 

• Concept Development and Experimentation 

• Modeling and Simulation 

• Doctrine and Lessons Learned 

• Training and Facilities 

• Multinational 

• Science and Technology 


^ FY-04 DoD Master P/an for Joint Urban Operations, draft of 15 September 2003, pp. 44-45. 
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Key Issues for Experimentation 


The correctness and utility of the high-level concept and mission-level concepts can 
be debated on the basis of a broad body of evidence (including historical analyses, 
lessons learned, exercises, experiments,. . .) but the subject of an experiment is gen¬ 
erally at the scenario level or below (functional capability, system performance, tac¬ 
tics, . . .). Insights gained through experimentation are passed up the line to be in¬ 
cluded in the body of knowledge pertaining to the high-level and mission-level con¬ 
cepts, but a single experiment is unlikely to make or break a high-level or mission- 
level concept. 

Experimentation adds to the evidence about a high-level or mission-level concept by 
pointing out needed capabilities, critical issues, and pros and cons under specific 
conditions. In this section we offer examples of critical issues for the “USECTfor 
/I/O” concept, in terms of a number of key assertions regarding JUO that are sub¬ 
ject to challenge. 

Understand : 

• It is possible to significantly improve a JFC’s abilities to know the loca¬ 
tions, status and movements of adversary forces in an urban environment without 
first engaging those forces. 

• It is possible to significantly improve a JFC’s capabilities to know the loca¬ 
tions, status and movements of his own forces in an urban environment. 

Engage : 

• It is possible to effectively engage adversary forces in an urban environ¬ 
ment from less vulnerable positions and with controlled effects thereby significantly 
reducing friendly and noncombatant casualties and collateral damage. 

Shape : 

• It is possible to leverage improved understanding and engagement capa¬ 
bilities to effectively shape the conditions of an urban operation (e.g, by controlling 
information, mobility, support, . . .) to the disadvantage of adversary forces and the 
advantage of friendly forces. 

Consolidate : 

• It is possible to significantly enhance a JFC’s abilities to consolidate mili¬ 
tary gains in an urban area through improved capabilities for establishing security. 
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restoring the physical environment, and providing humanitarian assistance to the 
population. 


Additional examples which address experimentation issues for lower-level urban- 
related concepts are given in the main text. 


Relationship of '"^USECT for JUO” to other Concepts 

Section IX discusses the relationship of the “USECTfor JUO’" concepts to the Joint 
Operations Concept (JOpsC) and its subordinate concepts. Joint urban operations 
provide a good case study for this conceptual framework and a “test bed” for the 
ideas expressed by related concepts such as Operational Net Assessment, Effects- 
based Operations, etc. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, this concept paper is intended to be a fluid, living document, one that 
will always be incomplete. It will evolve as more is learned about the concepts and 
capabilities described herein, as insights are gained through real-world experience 
and experimentation, and as its focus is broadened into other urban mission areas. It 
is to be viewed as a starting point for subsequent discussion and activities aimed at 
providing future Joint Force Commanders with effective tools for conducting urban 
operations. 
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I, Purpose of the Paper 

This paper presents the conceptual foundation for initiatives to improve capabilities 
for Joint Urban Operations (JUO)®. It is a “Concept Paper” prepared for the Joint 
Urban Operations Office at US Joint Forces Command/J9 — the Concept Develop¬ 
ment and Experimentation Directorate. 

The paper describes a high-level concept for aU joint military operations that involve 
the urban environment: “USECTfor JUO”. USECT stands for the components Un¬ 
derstand, Shape, Engage, Consolidate, and Transition. These components were in¬ 
troduced in Joint Publication 3-06, Joinf Doctrine for Urban Operations^ and are ex¬ 
panded upon in this paper. Lower level concepts that apply the high-level concept to 
specific missions and scenarios are also addressed. 

The paper is intended for four main audiences: (1) concept developers and experi¬ 
menters who are exploring new concepts and capabilities for JUO; (2) those address¬ 
ing changes in DOTMLPF® that would lead to improved JUO capabilities; (3) con¬ 
tingency planners in joint force headquarters who are planning for JUO; and (4) 
schools providing professional military education on new ways of conducting mili¬ 
tary operations. 

II. Concepts and Their Roles in JUO Initiatives 

‘'^Concept: A notion or statement of an idea, expressing how something might be done or accom¬ 
plished, that may lead to an accepted procedure. ” 

- Approved Terminology, Joint Tublication 1 -02, DoD Dictionary 

The word “concept” is broadly defined by DoD, and is applied in many disparate 
contexts. Because of such multiple connotations, three levels of concepts are de- 


In this paper “urban” environments are taken to be those where man-made structures, noncom¬ 
batants and infrastructure are significant characteristics. This differs slightly from the definition 
given in Approved Terminology, Joint Publication 1-02, DoD Dictionary, by explicitly including in¬ 
frastructure which is becoming increasingly important in modern urban operations. 

The initiatives referred to are described in the PY-04 DoD Master Plan for Joint Urban Operations 
(Draft), US Joint Forces Command (J9), Joint Urban Operations Office, 15 September 2003 and 
are summarLed later in this paper. 

Doctrine, Organization, Training, Materiel, Leadership, People, Facilities. Other areas addressed 
include Policy, Interagency, Multinational, Concept Development & Experimentation, and Mod¬ 
eling & Simulation. 
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scribed in this paper: high-level, mission-level and scenario-level. These are defined 

. 10 

next. 

A. High-level Concept: USECT for JUO 

The first level of concept, a high-level concept, describes an approach to military 
operations that transcends any particular mission. It may describe general war¬ 
fighting principles, guidelines, or philosophies. Examples include: Cooperative Pressure, 
EJfects-based Operations, Kapid Decisive Operations, and Maneuver Warfare. 

In the past, urban operations had to focus on the “Engage” component of USECT 
due to the difficulty in obtaining situational awareness in an urban environment. In 
general, this approach results in high levels of friendly and noncombatant casualties 
and extensive collateral damage. 

The new thinking is that it is becoming possible to (1) improve capabilities for “Un¬ 
derstand” and “Shape” in an urban environment in order to gain significant advan¬ 
tages over an adversary before engaging, (2) engage from less vulnerable positions 
with precision effects thereby reducing (friendly and noncombatant) casualties and 
collateral damage, and (3) plan the operation with an eye towards the consolidation 
of what is gained and the transition to the desired end-state. 

The new thinking emphasizes: actions that can be taken on the operational level to 
better shape the conditions of the tactical fight; the use of joint capabilities to sig¬ 
nificantly enhance single-service capabilities; maneuver warfare rather than attrition 
warfare; and thinking holistically about an urban operation, i.e., taking into account 
not only the physical complexity of the environment but also the human and cultural 
complexity and the effects of aU actions on the desired end state. 

In short, the basic idea is to use new thinking regarding the application of joint ca¬ 
pabilities to urban operations, and new technologies to bring to urban environments 
the same levels of advantages we currently enjoy in open environments. 

The high-level concept described in this paper — USECTfor JUO — applies to aU 
joint military operations that involve an urban environment. The USECT compo¬ 
nents taken alone are not a concept, but rather a labeling of the elements of any 


John Schmitt has written a careful exposition of the various types of concepts and this paper 
tries to be consistent with his recommendations. See Schmitt, John F., U Practical Guide for Devel¬ 
oping and WritingMilitaty Concepts, Hicks & Associates Inc., Defense Adaptive Red Team, Working 
Paper #02-4, Dec 2002. See Section IX for a discussion of how these concepts fit in to the gen¬ 
eral “Joint Operations Concept” framework. 
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military operation. It is the context and emphasis that enables them to denote a new 
concept for urban operations. 

As a high-level concept, “USECTfor JUO” is intended to apply to the fuU range of 
urban missions. These are listed in Table II-l. 

Table 11-1. Types of Urban Missions _ 


Objective is the urban area itself: 

► Capture 

► Defend 

► Isolate/neutralize 

Objective is within an urban area: 

► Neutralize an enemy force 

► Conduct focused offense (e.g. against a facility; includes generation of 
"effects” against utilities, information or mobility) 

► Conduct focused defense (e.g. create sanctuary, do a rescue operation) 

Objective is to protect or assist people in an urban area: 

► Neutralize combatants (e.g., peace operation) 

► Provide humanitarian assistance 

► Provide civil support in the United States 


B. Mission-level Concepts 

The second level of concept, the mission-level concept, applies the general princi¬ 
ples described in the high-level concept to a specific mission. There can be many 
mission-level concepts which apply to the same mission and are consistent with the 
high-level concept. For example, for the “Capture a City” mission, several mission- 
level concepts are described in Section IV of this paper. These include “Segment and 
Capture,” “Soft Point Capture and Expansion,” and “Critical Point Capture and Ex¬ 
pansion.” All of these exploit components of the high-level concept such as im¬ 
proved capabilities to understand the nature of the city and the adversary’s disposi¬ 
tions within it: where natural or cultural boundaries are (Segment and Capture), 
where the Ughdy defended areas are (Soft Point Capture and Expansion), or where 
the adversary’s critical points are (Critical Point Capture and Expansion). 

Identifying mission-level concepts that are consistent with the high-level concept 
helps identify the types of capabilities needed to realize the high-level concept. 

Once a set of capabilities is determined, the status of those capabilities may be as- 


** “DoD Roadmap for Improving Capabilitiesfor Joint Urban Operations, Volumes I and 11, IDA Paper 3643, 
March 2002. 
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sessed, gaps identified, and remedial actions in terms of DOTMLPF initiatives pro¬ 
posed.'" 

Mission-level concepts, though more specific than the high-level concept, are stiU 
quite general and independent of any specific scenario. They are useful for stimulat¬ 
ing the planning process and identifying needed capabilities, but the design of a con¬ 
cept for any specific scenario wiU, in general, involve a mixmre of mission-level con¬ 
cepts which changes at different times and different locations and is tailored to the 
evolving specific simation. Such “scenario-level” concepts are discussed in the next 
section. 

C. Scenario-level Concepts 

The third level of concept, the scenario-level concept, describes how one or more 
mission-level concepts may be applied under a specific set of conditions. This en¬ 
ables the effectiveness of mission-level concepts to be explored in a specific case and 
provides more detailed insight into the namre of the concept, potential adversary 
counters to the concept, and the types of capabilities and systems needed to realize it 
in real-world situations. 

Scenario-level concepts are where the “rubber hits the road.” They connect higher 
level concepts to a specific reality. At the scenario level, insights can be gained from 
real-world lessons learned, historical analyses, field exercises, or more controlled “ex¬ 
perimentation” in its various forms (table-top war-games, constructive analyses, 
simulations). In short, scenario-level concepts are what we experiment with, and 
what we apply to real-world operations.'^ 

The relative complexity of scenarios is illustrated in Figure ITl for operations in 
Mogadishu in 1992 and 1993. The conditions under which a mission can be 
achieved is a measure of a JFC’s capabilities. The distance out from the origin on 
each of the 12 axes shows, qualitatively in some cases, the difficulty associated with a 


*2 This is the process used by the DoD Koadmap for Improving Capabilities for JUO which, in turn, pro¬ 
vides a basis for the recommendations of the FY-04 DoD Master T’lan for JUO, op. cit. 


In drawing conclusions from experience regarding the effectiveness of a concept, it is important to 
keep the scenario-specific conditions in mind. As an example. Appendix A discusses the Impact 
that Improved adversary weapons and plans could have had on the results of urban operations In 
Operation Iraqi Freedom (OIF). 
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given condition. A specific scenario is represented by a polygon that intersects each 
axis, as shown. 


Figure II-l. Conditions Affecting Urban Operations in Mogadishu 



The high-level concept, USECTfor JUO, moves the focus of experiments with sce¬ 
nario-level concepts from the Engage component — reflective of attrition-based 
warfare — to the Understand, Shape, and Consolidation components - reflective of 
knowledge-based warfare. The overarching precepts for each USECT component 
are described in the next section. 


III. High-Level Concept: 

I. USECT for JUO 

The proposed framework for planning and conducting urban operations under the 
USECTfor JUO concept is constructed from the interrelated activities of USECT. 

Although discussed sequentially in this section, these activities function together in 
an interdependent, continuous, and simultaneous manner. USECT activities may be 
sequential or concurrent; they may overlap. The point where one stops and another 


Joint Publication 3-06, Joint Urban Operations (second draft), contains a full discussion of USECT, 
which is the basis for the remainder of this chapter. 
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begins is often difficult to define. In some cases, all five may not be required. For 
example, in some circumstances, a JFC may conduct Understanding and Shaping ac¬ 
tivities so effectively, he may be able to shift directly to Transition activities and hand 
off the operation to follow-on forces or other organizations. 

A. Understand 

The JFC needs to understand the urban batdespace, including the urban triad (man¬ 
made and physical terrain, population, and infrastructure), the threat, and his own 
capabilities to determine the implications for military operations. There may be en¬ 
emy military troops, criminal gangs, vigilantes, and paramilitary factions operating 
among the noncombatant population. The situation may be complicated by the pres¬ 
ence of international non-military governmental departments and agencies such as 
intelligence, law enforcement, and other specialized entities. Intelligence Preparation 
of the Batdespace (IPB) and mission analysis—important elements in planning any 
operation—are far more complicated in urban operations. 

Air and space sensors will prove vital in the IPB, as will all the elements of intelli¬ 
gence—human, imagery, signals, open-source, measurement, signature, and counter¬ 
intelligence. Special operations forces can be used to obtain critical information to 
undermine an enemy’s will or capacity to wage war, and to enhance the capabilities 
of multinational forces. 

The need to “understand” is continuous throughout any operation. It would begin 
before any use of military force and would continue into and through the campaign. 
Initially it would focus on developing the Intelligence Preparation of the Batdespace 
for the urban area, namely understanding the strategic setting , the physical environ¬ 
ment. the population. Red forces, and Blue forces . Later in the campaign, the Un¬ 
derstand component would involve assessing the effects from the actions to Shape, 
Engage, and Consolidate—all of which can contribute to situation understanding. 

Strategic Setting 

Understanding the strategic setting involves knowing about the enemy as a complex 
system, namely the Red leadership (political and military) and the relationships they 
have to intra-governmental entities, businesses, and the armed forces. It involves un¬ 
derstanding the political and economic context in which they must operate, including 
relationships to non-state actors and leaders of other countries. And it involves 
knowing the role that the urban operation plays in the larger US campaign. 
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Some of the information needed would be available to the JFC in peacetime. Early 
in a contingency the JFC would have engaged on these issues with sources within 
DoD, the Intelligence Community, and academe. 

Physical Environment 

Understanding the physical environment requires an appreciation of its sheer com¬ 
plexity. It contains many different three-dimensional strucmres with interior and 
sub-surface spaces. It can have hiUs and valleys, rivers and lakes, areas with trees and 
open terrain. 

The JFC would have turned to mapping programs ongoing at NIMA, NGIC, the 
Marine Corps Intelligence Activity, and the Joint Warfare Analysis Center. Some of 
the information needed is relatively static and would be collected from unclassified 
databases on the internet or from experts knowledgeable about the city. The IPB 
process must take into account special considerations, such as cultural “mapping” 
and the location of sites that may pose hazardous material or weapons of mass de¬ 
struction threats. 


Population 

Understanding the population requires insight into the culmre, factions, locations, 
and capabilities of the local people. Determining the intent of each element of the 
population to flee or remain in the urban areas, and to support or resist the enemy, 
could prove crucial. Human behavior is difficult to understand on a mass scale and 
even more difficult to control. To do so with people of a different culmre under the 
strains of conflict can be a great challenge. The availability of highly trained indi¬ 
viduals who understand the culmre and the language of the local population will 
prove indispensable to commanders at all levels. 

The indigenous population’s degree of support for the enemy is a key factor in our 
capacity to achieve understanding in an enemy-infested urban setting. For example: 

► If the enemy is not supported by the noncombatants, our capacity to un¬ 
derstand is greatly enhanced due to relatively greater access to informa¬ 
tion through human intelligence. 

► If the population is sympathetic toward the enemy, human intelligence 
could provide much less information. In these cases, the enemy’s center 
of gravity may be his “hold” on popular support. 
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► In all cases, diplomatic, economic, and informational efforts can be key. 

The military instrument is not the only instrument, and may not be the 
prime one. A well-coordinated information campaign could mrn indige¬ 
nous popular opinion away from the enemy. 

The JFC would mrn early to the programs proposed by the FY-04 DoD Master Plan 
for the Intelligence Community that focus on urban population — including cultures, 
politics, key industry figures and non-political leaders, religious leaders, and criminal 
organizations. Other sources of information include reaching back to US agencies 
and academe, as well as mrning to regional organizations (like OAS and ASEAN) 
and coalition parmers. 

Red Forces 

Understanding Red forces means knowing more than just current Red order of bat¬ 
tle. It requires understanding Red patterns of movement; Red capabilities and con¬ 
straints; Red goals, determination, and tactical intent; and the culmral background 
and morale of each of the major units. In a contingency, much of this information 
is dynamic, changing quickly over time. The means the JFC must use to collect it are 
quite diverse, e.g. overhead electronic sensors (satellite and airborne), SOF (US or 
allied) deployed into the city, civilians providing intelligence from within the city or 
answering questions when they temporarily leave the city for humanitarian aid. This 
diversity of means can help counter Red’s attempts at deception and disinformation. 

The information collected on Red forces and what’s happening in the city, when 
properly integrated and presented, would provide the JFC with a near-real time “ac¬ 
tivities map”, with patterns of vehicle traffic, phone and electric power usage, pedes¬ 
trian movement, etc, shown on the relevant background map. This “activities map” 
would be similar to those shown on the Weather Channel. This would give the JFC 
an operational-level perspective on what’s happening throughout the city — day and 
night. Precision Strike could be used to aid in the location of Red forces. Selectively 
targeting some of the infrastructure (e.g., electric power, a bridge) would permit ob¬ 
serving the change in the pattern of activities (e.g., where back-up generators are be¬ 
ing used, where vehicle traffic appears to converge). 

Blue Forces 

The complexities of urban operations require a thorough understanding of the 
friendly situation, to include such factors as the units’ proficiency in urban operations 
and the availability of specialized equipment. Throughout the campaign, the JFC will 
be considering the following questions while keeping in mind the strategic objectives: 
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► Does the force need to enter the urban area at all? 

► If so, does the force need to control the entire area, or just a portion? 

► What operational objectives must be achieved in urban areas to support 
the overall campaign plan in the attainment of strategic objectives? 

► What sequencing of activities and events are needed to achieve the iden¬ 
tified operational objectives? 

► What military resources are required to initiate and sustain these activities 
and events? 

To answer these questions, joint and multinational forces must have the technical 
capability and the operational acumen to use multi-source information and intelli¬ 
gence fusion, rapid analysis, and dissemination down to the lowest possible level in 
the command chain 

B.Shape 

Shaping includes all actions taken to set favorable conditions for Engagement activi¬ 
ties to begin. Some actions involve the use of military forces. 

• Conducting the strategic movement of military forces into 
theater. Depending on the situation and objectives to be 
achieved, forcible entry may be required initially, which may 
immediately present military forces with the challenges of 
mid-intensity combat urban operations. 

• Deploying military forces in the appropriate sequence. Rather 
than deploying combat forces initially, the force commander 
may need non-combat arms forces early, such as civil affairs, 
medical support, and psychological operations units. 

• Establishing and operating the ISR architecture. This should 
include technological means as well as other capabilities such 
as human intelligence sources and special operations forces. 

• Physically isolating the urban area: externally (i.e. cutting off 
outside support) and internally (i.e. cutting off mutual sup¬ 
port). Isolating the enemy can mean precluding his retreat. 
Physical isolation of a large urban area has air, space, and na¬ 
val implications for the identification and control of the 
movement of personnel and equipment. 
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Some shaping actions involve control of information. The JFC should have the ca¬ 
pability to achieve and sustain information superiority. Information going into and 
out of the urban area should be managed, to include cutting off enemy communica¬ 
tions and establishing control of indigenous radio, television, and other media. In¬ 
formation Operations must be fuUy integrated with other aspects of operations such 
as public affairs, civil affairs, and diplomacy (United Nations, NATO, etc.) so that all 
actions remain consistent with the strategic aim. The presence of media and NGOs 
will make this task difficult. 

Shaping would have begun before any combat use of military force, and would con¬ 
tinue into and through the campaign, to set favorable conditions for Engagement 
and consolidation. The JFC would use the shaping actions discussed above to influ¬ 
ence the strategic setting , control the physical environment , influence the civilian 
population , restrict Red options, and expand Blue options . 

Influencing the strategic setting for the urban operation would involve diplomatic 
efforts at the national level to isolate Red national leaders from outside political sup¬ 
port; information operations at the strategic level to isolate Red political and military 
leaders from internal sources of support and cause dissension among these leaders; 
and military actions at the operational level (e.g. Precision Strike and Nodal Isolation 
of C2 nodes) to cause Red military leaders in the city to give up or flee. 

Controlling the physical environment would involve a form of “Siege”, intended 
to isolate the city and the Red forces from outside support, but without preventing 
civilians (or unarmed Red soldiers) from leaving the city, e.g. to get the humanitarian 
aid they needed. Precision Strikes would be used against Red forces moving towards 
the city intending to strengthen its defense. 

Influencing the civilian population involves influencing their loyalties and their 
actions, particularly their movement. The JFC wants the population to support his 
objectives and, in this illustrative situation, not to flee their homes in the city. Infor¬ 
mation operations that inform and empower friendly civilians, including the use of 
television and radio, would advance these objectives. The needs of civilians can be a 
burden on the JFC’s resources, but meeting their needs must be one of his objec¬ 
tives. The JFC would turn to and work with other US government agencies, other 
nations, the UN and other international organizations, and NGOs to provide the 
humanitarian assistance needed by local civilians. 

Restricting Red options involves reducing Red situation awareness, mobility, sup¬ 
port, and ability to effectively engage Blue forces. Information Operations would be 
directed at persuading Red soldiers to desert. Strikes against security forces would 
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attempt to restrict their freedom of movement and undermine their control over the 
civilian population inside the city. These ways of operating could also be used to 
attack and immobilize any suspected WMD capabilities. And they could be used to 
convince any regular Army units that they could not safely move or fire or commu¬ 
nicate or even stay with their equipment without being attacked and destroyed. 

Expanding Blue options includes providing a more advantageous environment for 
friendly combat forces. Examples of capabilities that support shaping include im¬ 
proved personal protection for infantry; capabilities for detecting and neutralizing 
mines and booby traps; counter-sniper capabilities; survivable ground and air vehi¬ 
cles; logistics systems appropriate for urban terrain; and medical support systems. 

C. Engage 

Engagement consists of those actions taken by the JFC against a hostile force, a po¬ 
litical situation, or natural or humanitarian predicament that will most direcdy ac¬ 
complish the mission. To engage, the commander brings all available capabilities to 
bear in order to accomplish the operational objectives. Engagement can range from 
large-scale combat operations in war to humanitarian assistance and disaster relief in 
military operations other than war. In all cases where we face an enemy, recognition 
of his centers of gravity and identification of his critical vulnerabilities will be key. 

At the operational level, engagement often requires the seizure, disruption, control 
or destruction of critical nodes (power grids, communication centers, etc.) identified 
during the IPB process. This can involve controlhng key terrain or infrastructure, 
unhinging the enemy’s decision cycle, cutting or controlling inter-city and intra-city 
mobility and communications, triggering an enemy’s response, or positioning forces 
to accomplish another part of the campaign. The goal is not just movement to posi¬ 
tions inside a city but to apply strength against the enemy’s weakness, using tempo as 
a controlling mechanism to shatter his organizational command and cohesion. 

Integration and synchronization of forces and knowledge of rules of engagement 
are critical when employing weapons in urban areas. Forces must have the flexibility 
to attack targets located within and under buildings or rubble, and to conduct en¬ 
gagements from air to surface, surface to sub-surface, and vice versa. Precision ef¬ 
fects are required to deny the enemy the protection that may be gained from the ur¬ 
ban environment. These engagements must provide reasonable certainty of achiev¬ 
ing the desired effect on the enemy—but with reduced risk of injury to noncombat¬ 
ants, collateral damage, or fratricide. Special Operations Forces can provide rapid and 
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precise small and large-scale direct action forces that have a unique precision strike 
capability to operate in the urban environment with minimal collateral damage.'^ 


D. Consolidate 

Consolidation would be planned in parallel with the other components. The focus 
of consolidation is on protecting what has been gained and retaining the initiative to 
disorganize the enemy in depth. It is an ongoing process of organizing and strength¬ 
ening an advantage in tempo (spatial, psychological, informational) over the enemy. 
Consolidation also requires activities geared at neutralizing bypassed enemy forces 
and processing prisoners. Civil affairs, public affairs and psychological operations 
units win continue to be especially critical in this aspect, as will engineering efforts 
ranging from demolition to repairs to new construction. 

Consolidation would take place in areas that are occupied by US or allied forces. Key 
concerns discussed next are restoring security (threatened by remaining Red forces, 
hostile factions, and criminals), restoring infrastructure , supporting civilians (includ¬ 
ing handling the outbreak of diseases and environmental disasters), and preparing 
for an extremely difficult kind of support— mitigating the effects of WMD use . 

Restoring security (to non-combatants and US military personnel) has multiple 
components. One is protection from Red forces—either hiding within the areas un¬ 
der US control or making incursions into it—and calls for military forces that have 
mobility and are trained in infantry operations. A second is protection from hostile 
factions (gangs) and criminals, and calls for people trained to act as police. Assuming 
at least ~3 police officers per thousand population (the average in US cities), at a 
minimum a city of one million population would require a police force of ~3,000 
people. Army National Guard Enhanced Readiness Brigades could provide to the 
JFC both of these capabilities (e.g, an armored cavalry regiment and infantry bri¬ 
gades). These units are trained for domestic emergencies (like urban riots) and would 
be fully ready about 90 days after mobilization. 

Restoring infrastructure would involve assessing what damage could be done and 
how the restoration should be done. The damage depends on two factors: 1) how 
successfully the US avoided damage, and 2) how much infrastructure Red destroyed 


Joint Publication 1, Joint Warfare of the US Armed Forces, p. 57. 
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(e.g., a scorched earth defense). The JFC would turn to outside expertise to supply 
most of the restoration, for example, the Army Corps of Engineers. The Corps 
could provide a plug-and-play package to jump-start restoration of the physical in¬ 
frastructure as soon as part of the urban area had been occupied. In OIF, it was not 
until two months after Baghdad fell that the Corps was hired by USAID to oversee 
its $680M construction contract with Bechtel to rebuild and restore roads, airports, 
sewerage, irrigation systems, schools, and power plants. 

Supporting civilians means providing the local standards for civil services -water, 
food, electricity, and public health—and a fair criminal justice system. The JFC 
would not want to face the same situation as in Bosnia, where the local judicial sys¬ 
tem was dysfunctional and needed substantial support from the United Nations In¬ 
terim Forces. Instead, the JFC would turn—from the beginning—to outside exper¬ 
tise to provide support to civilians. This would involve the JFC in planning through¬ 
out the campaign with US government agencies (e.g. State, AID), coalition parmers, 
the UN and other international organizations, and NGOs. 

Preparing to mitigate WMD involves recognizing the sheer scale of effort that could 
be involved. Some key variables cannot be controlled—like the weather. But some 
the JFC can control: 1) the extent and quality of planning with other US government 
agencies, coalition partners, the UN and other international agencies, and NGOs, 
and 2) the deployment into theater, if WMD were used, of the joint plug-and-play 
packages for WMD mitigation being prepared by the Army and Air National Guard. 

E. Transition 

Transition involves the return of control to civilian authorities. Military forces would 
be incrementally redeployed while the efforts of civil affairs, public affairs, security, 
medical, and engineer units continued. The challenge is to replace the JFC’s military 
force with a stable and legitimate local government that is capable of providing for 
basic needs. Transition would be planned for in parallel with the other components 
and updated throughout the campaign. This effort would involve the JFC in planning 
with US government agencies, coalition parmers, the UN and other international 
organizations, and NGOs. 

An important aspect of Transition is the coordination and cooperation among the 
CMOC, NGOs, and international organizations in order to return the urban infra- 
strucmre and its inhabitants to local authority. The resetdement of displaced civilians 
and the reconstitution of national military forces are central to the transition process. 
Critical to this is maintaining the “rule of law.” To ensure safety and security, military 
forces may conduct training with indigenous or multinational law enforcement or- 
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ganizations. The rate of military redeployment can depend on how quickly those or¬ 
ganizations establish an effective presence. 

The JFC would begin the Transition component at the same time and in the same 
places that the Consolidation component began. In this way the JFC could phase-in 
control to local civilian authorities who have local legitimacy, to other US agencies 
(e.g. State, AID) for reconstruction of public institutions and infrastructure, to the 
UN and other international organizations for political and economic support, and to 
NGOs for humanitarian assistance and private institution building. The military op¬ 
eration for the urban area is over when the JFC completes transition to civilian au¬ 
thorities. 

F. Summary 

The goal of the emerging concept of USECTfor JUO, as described in this section, is 
to achieve objectives with fewer friendly casualties, less collateral damage to urban 
infrastructure, and reduced harm to the noncombatant population. The interrelated 
activities of Understand, Shape, Engage, Consolidate, and Transition are the frame¬ 
work on which the approach is constructed. This approach will enable US forces to 
function more effectively in the uncertain, chaotic, and fluid urban environment. 

IV. Illustrative Mission-Level Concepts 

A football team’s playbook will describe different kinds of plays—running, passing, 
kicking—and how each can be used for different purposes. For example, a running 
play can be used to win the game by scoring a last-second touchdown; to shape the 
positioning of the ball on the field for a field goal attempt; or consolidate the win by 
simply running out the clock late in the game. 

In a similar way, this paper discusses how mission-level concepts, e.g. Critical Point 
Isolation or Precision Strike, can be used to do a specific mission (e.g., a focused of¬ 
fensive attack against a key WMD facility); or shape the battle-space towards accom¬ 
plishing the mission (e.g, the capture of the city); or block the enemy from accom¬ 
plishing his mission (e.g, a focused defensive action to protect a temporary sanctu¬ 
ary). Thus mission-level concepts should be looked at for how they can be used to 
accomplish the mission, or shape the environment towards accomplishing the mis¬ 
sion, or block the enemy in preparation to accomplishing the mission. 

What’s important here is that, given the enabling capabilities, each new mission-level 
concept could be helpful in accomplishing the mission. Each could be a tool that a 
future JFC would want. 
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Important considerations for the JFC, in assessing how different mission-level con¬ 
cepts could contribute to a joint urban operation, are the extent and duration of 
conventional ground actions that would be needed and the availability of land lines 
of communications (LOCs). The different ways discussed next are ordered to reflect 
this concern: going from those requiring no presence of regular ground forces; to 
those requiring temporary presence or modest levels of ground-forces but with land 
LOCs available; to those requiring sustained presence of extensive ground-forces 
with no land LOCs available. 

A. Precision Strike 

Precision Strike involves highly accurate attacks—kinetic and non-kinetic—against 
the enemy’s capabilities. It could be used to destroy a unique capability like WMD 
production, munitions, and delivery systems. It could be used to cut off enemy 
forces from outside sources of supply and reinforcement. Or it could be used to aid 
in understanding the situation, by suppressing a key infrastructure (e.g., phones, elec¬ 
tricity) and permitting observation of the resulting changes in activities. Some ur¬ 
ban-unique challenges in using Precision Strike are conducting attacks where struc¬ 
tures can interfere with delivery, doing three-dimensional targeting, and attacking 
underground targets in populated areas. 

Operating this way would put a large demand on understanding of the situation, e.g. 
developing 3D maps of the city; identifying key nodes and how they interact; locat¬ 
ing Red forces and their movement; developing “bomb damage assessment” of the 
effects of the strikes. 

A JFC would have many tools for conducting Precision Strike: information opera¬ 
tions, air strike operations, special operations direct action, and ground force attack 
by fire. 

B. Critical Point Isolation 

Critical Point Isolation involves sealing off points that are important to the urban 
infrastructure or supporting enemy forces. The intent is to deny those critical points 
any sources of support, access to information, contact with other critical points, 
and/or freedom of movement. Critical Point Isolation would exploit the effects on 
the isolated critical point itself and the effect on the rest of the network from the 
loss of the critical point — the debilitating effect produced when people and forces 
are separated from their accustomed support. 

Operating this way would demand more capabilities than are needed for Precision 
Strike. One is the ability to understand the local population and communicate with 
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it. Another involves restricting (preferably paralyzing) Red’s fires or movement, e.g. 
by restricting the physical ability to move or fire; by restricting the ability to com¬ 
mand and control movement or fires; and/or by restricting the flow of information 
Red needs to make decisions on movement or fires. 

The JFC would plan to achieve critical point isolation using a combination of tools, 
e.g., information operations; barriers to Red physical movement (like sticky or slip¬ 
pery foam and anti-vehicle traps) that can be quickly and remotely deployed, resist 
tampering, and have a reasonable logistics footprint; and a plan to remotely sense 
Red movement then responsively fire. 

C. Soft Point Capture & Expansion 

Soft Point Capture & Expansion seeks to apply US strength against enemy weak¬ 
ness—to capture undefended areas in a city and use them as bridgeheads for attacks 
on the rest of the city. The intent is to establish secure forward operating bases that 
threaten the enemy forces from multiple and unexpected directions. 

Operating this way would demand many more capabilities than needed for Critical 
Point Isolation, due to the insertion of ground forces into the city to occupy an 
area. One key capability is urban C2. Another is intra-city mobility in the face of 
mines, booby traps, and hazardous materials. Another is the capability for close 
combat and medical support, even with the expectation of only light Red resistance. 
Finally, in any occupied area, US forces would have to be able to begin restoring se¬ 
curity, restoring infrastructure, and supporting civilians (including preparing for 
WMD mitigation). 

The JFC would use air or ground movement over or through relatively undefended 
areas to insert ground forces into relatively undefended areas. These forces would be 
supported by air and information operations to provide protection (e.g, countering 
the mobility of nearby enemy forces) and time-urgent logistics support. Then addi¬ 
tional ground forces would be inserted, to enable expansion from the area into adja¬ 
cent areas. 

D. Segment & Capture 

Segment & Capture seeks to use counter-mobility to fix selected enemy forces or 
capabilities in place to permit capture of a key location or area. This way of operat¬ 
ing seeks to exploit or create enemy weaknesses. It could be used to segment se¬ 
lected enemy forces, so they can be defeated piecemeal. It could be used to section- 
off and take over sections of a city at a time when the enemy has few forces de- 
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ployed in them. Or it could be used to capture central caches of arms and supplies, 
to prevent their use in support of units throughout a city. 

Operating this way would demand the same wide range of capabilities called for in 
Soft Point Capture & Expansion. 

In seeking to isolate an area, the JFC would use a combination of means to create 
barriers to enemy movement—those described in Critical Point Isolation, natural 
barriers like rivers, as well as forces on the ground. Ground forces, supported by air 
forces, would be used to attack and occupy the segmented section. 

E. Critical Point Capture 

Critical Point Capture seeks to leverage control of critical points (infrastructure or 
enemy forces) to deny the enemy sources of support, or contact with other critical 
points, or freedom of movement. This exploits the disruption to the rest of the 
network from both the loss of the critical point and the presence of US forces in 
the interior of the city. 

Operating this way would demand a wider range of capabilities than for Soft Point 
Capture & Expansion and Segment & Capture. These are related to the greater level 
of combat forces committed, since Red strong points would be attacked, and the 
need for air-delivered logistics since no land LOC is likely to be available. 

In conducting Critical Point Capture, the JFC would rapidly insert into the city, by 
air or rapid ground movement, ground forces supported by air forces, and would 
then sustain them in their defense of the critical point after it had been captured. 

R Critical Point Capture & Expansion 

Critical Point Capture & Expansion seeks to leverage rapid capture of critical points 
in a city to help in the occupation of the rest of the city. 

Operating this way would demand the same wide range of capabilities as for Criti¬ 
cal-Point Capture, but would demand a much larger force to expand from the cap¬ 
tured critical points. 

In using this mission-level concept, the JFC would insert into the urban area, by air 
or rapid ground movement, sizable ground forces supported by air forces. The in¬ 
tent is to capture key defended points, to rapidly build up forces in them, and to ex¬ 
pand out from them. 

G. Other Mission-Level Concepts 
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The six mission-level concepts discussed above were drawn from the Road Map^*^. 
They are intended to be illustrative not complete. Three other examples are 
“Thrusts,” “Subversion” and “Infiltration.” 

Rapid, transient, offensive “Thrusts” could be used once a position outside the ur¬ 
ban area has been established. These could probe enemy defenses and weaken the 
enemy’s confidence in his ability to effectively defend. This approach was used in 
OIF, for example, in the Baghdad and Basra operations. 

“Infiltration” could be used to covertly establish a presence in an urban area (per¬ 
haps with the assistance of friendly elements of the population). The infiltrated 
force could be used to conduct strikes against enemy critical points, perhaps in coor¬ 
dination with offensive actions from outside the urban area. 

“Subversion” could be used to convince the local population to resist the enemy’s 
control. Psychological operations, equipping friendly elements of the population, 
and enabling them to coordinate with remote fires could be key elements of a sub¬ 
versive approach. 

H. Illustrative Use of the Mission-Level Concepts 

How these mission-level concepts would be used depends on the specifics of the 
scenario, including the urgency of capturing the city (in Basra the UK forces felt that 
they had time), the local population loyalties (in Basra they were potentially friendly 
but scared), what was learned from the Understand component about Red’s capabili¬ 
ties and constraints, and how effective were the Shaping actions. 

If Red had shown effective capabilities and few constraints (see Appendix A for spe¬ 
cifics), then the JFC could turn to Soft Point Capture & Expansion and Segment & 
Capture, supported by Precision Strike and Critical Isolation. This would permit a 
land LOC to friendly forces in the city (through previously undefended and now oc¬ 
cupied areas), so supplying the forces and evacuating casualties could be sustained 
more easily. Air and ground forces—outside and inside the city—could press on 
Red forces. SOF in the city could act as sensors to locate enemy leaders and forces, 
and call in precision attacks. Ultimately, this could lead to capture of the city. 

If it did not lead to capture of the city, then other mission-level concepts could be 
used once Red forces had been confined to smaller areas in the city, and civilians had 
slipped away from these areas. 


DoD Roadmap for Improving Capabilitiesfor Joint Urban Operations, op. cit. 
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• The JFC could choose to lay siege to these remaining areas and simply 
wait out the defenders, while continuing to consolidate in the other parts 
of the city. 

• He could choose to rubble-ize them in order to capture the entire city 
more quickly and reduce friendly casualties. 

If Red’s capabilities and constraints did not permit Red to conduct as effective a de¬ 
fense (e.g. Red troops had modern equipment but not the training to use it), then a 
mission-level concept like Critical Point Capture & Expansion could be used. The 
intent would be to produce a multi-directional higher tempo attack on Red’s forces to 
speed up the capture of the city. 

The JFC plug-and-play joint packages for counter-sniper capabilities and for WMD 
decontamination would be important to support the tactical operations in any of 
these cases. 

The mission-level concepts described in this section are only illustrative of the sorts 
of approaches that improved USECT capabilities can enable. The focus of the 
Roadmap and Master Plan is to develop an expanded toolkit of such capabilities that 
will enable a JFC to invent his own approach for any specific mission and conditions 
that confront him. 

V. Scenario-Level Concepts 

A scenario-level concept applies mission-level concepts to a given scenario. It is 
where the “operational art” of the JFC and the tools made available to him come 
together to address a specific case. 

As an example, consider the capture of Baghdad. The strategic objective (regime 
change) necessitated that the city be captured and occupied, and that collateral dam¬ 
age and noncombatant casualties be kept at a minimum. Therefore a long siege or 
wide-area rubble-ization, which are well within US capabilities, were inappropriate 
for this scenario. Rather, a combination of other mission-level concepts were em¬ 
ployed: “Precision Strike” against the regime’s critical points; capture of the airport 
and key routes in and out of the city (Critical Point Capture); “Thrusts” into the city 
with armored units to gain information regarding enemy defenses and demoralize 
the enemy; and “Soft Point Capture and Expansion” when little resistance was found 
in the central city. Finally, there are the Consolidation and Transition components 
which continue today — with various, relatively underdeveloped, “concepts” being 
employed. 
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This example provides a good illustration of the flexibility that a JFC must have to 
bring together the capabilities and ideas suitable for a given scenario. 

If US forces already employed “new ideas” in the attack on Baghdad, why is a devel¬ 
opment program needed to provide the capabilities that enable the new ideas? One 
response is that the capmre of Baghdad actually illustrated the need for improved 
urban capabilities which would be necessary under different circumstances. For ex¬ 
ample, the “Thunder Runs” were bold approaches to gain an understanding of the 
enemy situation, and the broad streets and inferior Iraqi anti-armor weapons were 
conducive to such use of armored forces. Under a different scenario, with narrower 
streets, more effective anti-armor weapons, and a more determined adversary, such 
an approach would require greatly improved capabilities for ISR, mobility and force 
protection. Another example where improved capabilities would be needed against a 
more capable adversary is the employment of rotary wing aircraft in urban areas. 

VI. Enablers of the Concepts — Capabilities 

One objective of this concept paper is to provide a rationale for the development of 
capabilities that will significantly improve a JFC’s ability to conduct joint urban op¬ 
erations. In this section we summarize work described in the DoD Koadmap for Im¬ 
proving Capabilities for JUO to identify these capabilities. This provides a jumping-off 
point for discussions leading to revised versions of this list. 

The capabilities required to realize the new approaches can be categorized according 
to the USECT scheme as illustrated in Table VI-1. The first column lists the various 
dimensions of each USECT component. These are the labels on the tools in the 
JFC’s toolkit of capabilities. 

The top row in Table VI-1 identifies areas in which programmatic initiatives are 
needed to achieve the capabilities. In general a given capability will require a package 
of initiatives that, taken together, will produce the capability. These are categorized 
according to the standard DOTMLPF categories plus others that emerged from the 
Roadmap process: Policy, Legality, Coalition, Interagency, Concept Development & 
Experimentation, and Modeling & Simulation. 
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Table VI-1. Landscape of Initiatives for Improving Urban Capabilities 
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A proposed program that addresses these needs is presented in the FY-04 DoD Mas¬ 
ter Plan for JUO and is summarized in the following chapter. 

In order to identify needed capabilities, the DoD Koadmap process starts with the set 
of urban missions listed above in Table II-l. It then selects the “Capmre a City” mis¬ 
sion for detailed examination because it is the most challenging mission and requires 
a full complement of USECT capabilities that also suffice for the remaining mis- 
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sions'^. Eight mission-level concepts are then selected for detailed analysis including 
those described in Section IV above as well as three “traditional” mission-level con¬ 
cepts (“Siege”, “Rubble-ize”, and “Frontal Assault”). (See Table II-2.) The capabili¬ 
ties required for each mission-level concept are identified using the USECT catego¬ 
ries. Many of the capabilities apply to several of the mission-level concepts and this 
commonality is used as an indicator of the developmental priority to be associated 
with each capability. (For example, all of the new mission-level concepts require im¬ 
proved ISR capabilities.) This process results in the identification of the 31 capabili¬ 
ties which are listed here using the USECT categories. See the DoD Koadmap for de¬ 
tails. 

In this Ust, the focus is kept on those capabilities that are urban specific. Urban specific 
is defined as: 

a capability that is only performed in the urban environment or one 
that is substantially different when performed in the urban environ¬ 
ment. 

For example, air superiority and general logistics capabilities are examples that are 
not considered urban specific. An exception is made in the case of wide-area target 
destruction because it is a central element in one of the mission-level concepts (Kub- 
ble-itfi) and because of recent historical precedent (for example, the fighting in 
Grozny, Chechnya).'® 

The capabilities are separated and labeled according to the USECT scheme. Each 
capability was given a letter and number tag. 

► The letter refers to the portion(s) of USECT the capability addresses.'® 

► The number functions to simply differentiate between capabilities within 
each USECT component and has no relation to relative value 

Understand 

U1 The ISR capability to discern what is a criticai point (not necessarily a structure) 
along with which ones the enemy controls. This involves a comprehensive and in- 


See Volume II of the DoD Koadmap for a detailed discussion of this point. 

Greater detail as to what each of these capabilities entails can be found in Appendix B of Volume 
II of the DoD Koadmap. 


Two of the capabilities (US4 and UST5) played strong roles in several areas. These capabilities 
have multiple letters in there designation that reflect the appropriate portions of USECT (i.e., 
US4 is used in place of a separate U4 and S4). 
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depth understanding of all levels of the battlespace: physical, cultural, political, reli¬ 
gious, historical, demographic, economic, military, and geographic. 

U2 The ISR ability to locate and identify enemy forces, including when they are in close 
proximity to friendly forces or intermixed with civilians. 

U3 The ISR capability to discern Red movement patterns, logistical methods, and inten¬ 
tions for both. 

US4 The ability to command, control, and communicate with units operating in the urban 
environment where radio and GPS (Global Positioning System) systems work poorly. 

UST5 The ability to coordinate capabilities across Service, agency, coalition partner, and 
NGO (non-governmental organization) boundaries. 

U6 The ISR capability to generate an in-depth understanding of the city’s population 

and its likely future actions and/or reactions. 

U7 The ability to do urban BDA (Battle Damage Assessment). 

U8 The ISR ability to rapidly generate 3D, small-scale, up-to-date digital maps of the ur¬ 
ban battlespace that include subterranean features and possibly building interiors. 

U9 Software and hardware tools that allow for rehearsal and the assessment of courses 
of action. These tools would use digital map information and updated intelligence in¬ 
formation on Red, Blue, and White. 

UlO The ability to detect and/or neutralize mines, booby traps, and toxic chemicals. 
Shape 

51 The ability to create barriers on the perimeter of the city to prevent outside rein¬ 
forcement and resupply of enemy forces. 

52 The ability to maintain a secure front line within the city to prevent enemy move¬ 
ment into cleared areas. 

53 Restrict Red’s ability to react via fire or movement. This would include restricting the 
physical ability to move and fire, restricting the ability to command and control 
movement and fires, and restricting the inflow of information Red needs to make 
decisions on movement and fires. 

US4 The ability to command, control, and communicate with units operating in the urban 
environment where radio and GPS (Global Positioning System) systems work poorly. 

UST5 The ability to coordinate capabilities across Service, agency, coalition partner, and 
NGO (non-governmental organization) boundaries. 

56 Intra-urban transport capability (land and air) for moving forces, supplies, and 
wounded to isolated locations within a city. 

57 Conduct resupply and casualty evacuations on the “front line” for units operating in 
a contiguous fashion. 

58 Capabilities to communicate with, coordinate with, and influence the local populace. 

59 The ability to mislead Red as to the movement and location of Blue forces in the city. 

510 Conduct small-unit combined arms operations. 

511 Medical capabilities to protect Blue personnel from disease, psychological stress, and 
hazardous materials. 

512 Improved protection for dismounted personnel from small arms, fragmentation, 
blast, and heat. 
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513 The ability to selectively disable utility, transportation, and communication systems 

in a city for the short or long term. 

514 Improve infantry’s mobility over urban obstacles. 

Engage 

El The ability to destroy wide area targets. 

E2 The ability to destroy point targets with minimal collateral damage. 

E3 The ability to rapidly clear buildings with low friendly casualties and a minimum of 
friendly personnel. 

E4 Nondethal capabilities for dealing with crowds and Red, both inside and outside of 
buildings. 

E5 Sniper/counter-sniper capabilities. 

E6 Urban fire support. 

Consolidate 

Cl Infrastructure management and repair capabilities. 

C2 Capabilities to reestablish the rule of law in portions of the city under Blue control. 

C3 The capabilities to mitigate the effects of WMD (weapons of mass destruction) use 

on urban civilian populations and infrastructure. 

TRANSITION 

UST5 The ability to coordinate capabilities across Service, agency, coalition partner, and 
NGO 

VII. Program Initiatives 

The purpose of the DoD Koadmap for Improving Capabilities for JUO and the DoD Mas¬ 
ter Plan for JUO is to identify programmatic initiatives needed to realize the enablers 
for USECTfor JUO. As summarized above, these documents use the USECT com¬ 
ponents to categorize the types of capabilities required for more effective urban op¬ 
erations. They focus on developing a “toolkit” of capabilities that would let a JFC 
tailor a scenario-level concept that he deems most appropriate for a particular mis¬ 
sion and prevailing conditions. 

In order to identify the needed capabilities, these documents examined illustrative 
missions (particularly the “Capmre a City” mission) and the illustrative mission-level 
concepts described above. The resulting set of capabilities and programmatic initia¬ 
tives is described in detail in those documents. 

The “Roadmap” and “Master Plan” focus on capabilities, not concepts. They seek 
to realize the high-level concept USECTfor JUO but they are not focused on any 
particular mission-level concept. Rather, they describe several illustrative mission- 
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level concepts in order to identify needed capabilities. The more mission-level con¬ 
cepts that need a specific capability, then the more important is that capability. 

The “Master Plan” is a “living” document intended to capmre programmatic pro¬ 
gress, changing needs, and new ideas. If a new mission-level concept were intro¬ 
duced and found through experimentation to be promising, then its required capa¬ 
bilities would be identified, and those not currently in the “toolkit” would be slated 
for inclusion in the Master Plan. 

The programmatic implications of “USECTforJUO” have been described in detail 
in the “Roadmap” and “Master Plan.” Here we list the “priority” areas identified by 
the current (FY-04) draft “Master Plan” These priorities were set by the Joint Ur¬ 
ban Operations Office based on the criticality of the issues, the likelihood of making 
progress, the availability of on-going related activities, and the guidance of its Senior 
Advisory Committee. 

• Intelligence, Surveillance and Reconnaissance (ISR) 

The central element of the new approaches to urban operations is achiev¬ 
ing an improved understanding of both the physical and human aspects of 
an urban environment, and the positions, status and movements of adver¬ 
sary and friendly forces in that environment. This leads directly to the 
needs for: improved urban mapping (3D, infrastructure, subterranean); 
improved cultural intelligence; improved sensors; and the means of carry¬ 
ing or delivering them, and processing their output. 

• C4 

To effectively transmit and act upon the information collected in an urban 
environment will require improved communications networks and im¬ 
proved command, control and decision support systems. Technology de¬ 
velopments addressing these areas are of high immediate interest. 

• Weapons 

The urban environment places special demands on the delivery of preci¬ 
sion weapons (e.g., 3D targeting, structures blocking trajectories, subter¬ 
ranean) and on the types of effects desired (e.g., low collateral damage, 
non-lethal). These capabilities are key to the engage and shape functions 
and, therefore, to overall mission effectiveness. 


20 FY-04 DoD Master P/an for Joint Urban Operations, draft of 15 September 2003, pp. 44-45. 
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Concept Development and Experimentation 

The new approaches are unproven and the systems that could enable them 
are not ready for aequisition. Therefore concept development and experi¬ 
mentation is the critieal next step. 

Modeling and Simulation 

M&S tools appropriate for addressing urban operations have not received 
sufficient developmental attention. Although the complexity of the urban 
environment ereates speeial ehallenges for M&S, advanees in processing 
teehniques hold the promise of significant improvement. Sinee a robust 
modeling and simulation capability is critical to effective experimentation 
and training programs, the development of sueh tools should be given 
early priority. 

Doctrine and Lessons Learned 

The current interest in urban capabilities within the Joint Commands and 
Services has focused the energy of operational planners and after-action 
assessments on urban issues. It is important that the Exeeutive Agent for 
JUO tap into this thinking and reflect it in the JUO Office’s initiatives. 
Also the eollection of lessons-learned from real-world operations offer the 
best opportunities for immediate operational improvements. 

Training and Eaeilities 

There are a number of current Service training initiatives that ean be lev¬ 
eraged to develop joint training capabilities. It is important to join these 
efforts as soon as possible. Also, in general, existing training facilities 
eannot effectively handle large units (battalion and above), combined 
arms, joint forces, multinational forces, or operational considerations. 
They are generally not networked to other faeilities; they lack likely mod¬ 
ern features such as infrastructure; they are not populated; they do not in- 
elude diverse features sueh as high-rises or subterranean struetures; and 
they are not adequately instrumented. All of these shorteomings need 
immediate attention. 

Multinational 


Most foreseeable urban scenarios involve multinational coalitions. This must 
be reflected from the outset in all aspects of urban operations. 
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Science and Technology 




Technologies that hold special promise for improving urban capabilities in¬ 
clude: information technologies to address the sensor, communications, net¬ 
working, and position location challenges of urban terrain; unmanned sys¬ 
tems, both air and ground, to provide surveillance and attack capabilities 
while reducing friendly casualties; and non-lethal effects to reduce noncom¬ 
batant casualties and collateral damage. 

The remaining focus areas will be addressed as progress is made on the priority 
focus areas noted above. The remaining focus areas are: 

• Force Protection, Mobility, and Support 

Address the challenges of providing force protection, mobility and support 
for friendly forces operating within the sensor and engagement ranges of 
adversary forces attacking from protected positions. Develop the concept 
for employing air and ground vehicles, and personnel in an urban setting 
that combines structures, obstacles, and close-up threats. Specifically, ad¬ 
dress the problem of providing the force protection and mobility our com¬ 
bat service support organizations will require dealing with the high con¬ 
sumption and casualty rates typical of urban operations. 

• Information Operations and Psychological Operations 

Address the challenges associated with conducting effective information 
operations and determining post-attack effectiveness. Explore promising 
technologies to enable information operations and specifically to achieve 
knowledge of the adversary force information-based systems. In particu¬ 
lar, focus on the unique challenges and opportunities for conducting in¬ 
formation operations in an urban environment. 

Address the challenges associated with conducting effective psychological 
operations in an urban environment and determining resultant effective¬ 
ness. Identify the technical capabilities and cultural understanding re¬ 
quired for effective psychological operations in the urban setting. 

• Consolidation & Transition 

Address challenges of establishing measures of effectiveness. Determine 
the number and type of forces required to maintain security, restore basic 
services, re-establish the rule of law, and transition to stable government. 
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In addition to the non-lethal security and crowd control systems already 
mentioned, explore programs that provide for the rapid restoration of lost 
or degraded urban infrastructure and see to the basic needs of the popula¬ 
tion. Evaluate and develop concepts in which combat forces hand over 
consolidation and transition to specialized units. Consider whether these 
same specialized units may also be employed for peacekeeping and hu¬ 
manitarian assistance missions in lesser contingencies. 

Organization 

Address the challenges of designing effective forces for joint urban opera¬ 
tions. Focus on promising alternative organizational structures for distrib¬ 
uted, joint, urban combat operations. Evaluate the concept of establishing 
one type of force that focuses on urban combat and another type that fo¬ 
cuses on the consolidation and transition phases. Consider whether the 
second type of force could also be effective in urban humanitarian assis¬ 
tance and peacekeeping missions. When considering force structure, iden¬ 
tify the most appropriate blend of active and reserve forces to achieve the 
desired capabilities. 

Leadership 

Address the challenges of preparing future JFCs, component commanders 
and staffs for the physical complexity; human dimensions; and inter¬ 
agency, multi-national and NGO involvement they will likely encounter 
during urban operations. Identify leader development programs that will 
produce commanders who understand the heightened tensions among stra¬ 
tegic objectives, operational constraints and coalition-building encoun¬ 
tered in urban operations. Identify education and training programs that 
will produce highly adaptive JFCs who are capable of creating tailored, 
operational-level concepts for urban combat. Facilitate the establishment 
of formal urban-specific programs of instruction at the joint, service, and 
interagency senior schools. Create centers of expertise in urban operations 
to assist JFCs and their forces. 

Policy and Legality 

Address the challenges of establishing consistency with, or changing, cur¬ 
rent law, policies or agreements in order to facilitate new approaches to 
urban conflict. For example, address existing policies and agreements that 
constrain or prohibit the use of non-lethal chemical agents, armed un¬ 
manned systems, or certain information operations. Identify educational 
programs and operational guidelines that could facilitate the acceptance of 
such programs. 
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• Interagency and Homeland Security 

Address the challenges of providing the organizations, procedures, and 
technologies that will enable a JFC to interact effectively with interagency 
and non-governmental organizations during urban operations. Establish 
lines of communication, organizational cross-representation, contingency 
planning, exercise participation and educational programs. Examine the 
organizational changes, means of communication, educational activities 
and cooperative programs that would promote communication and coordi¬ 
nation between future JFCs and interagency and non-governmental or¬ 
ganizations. 

Also, there is considerable commonality of issues between DOD’s effort 
to improve urban capabilities and other agencies’ efforts to assure home¬ 
land security. The timely identification and addressing of such issues is of 
critical national importance. 

VIII. Key Questions for JUO Experimentation 

Experimentation adds to the evidence about a high-level or mission-level concept by 
pointing out needed capabilities, critical issues, and pros and cons under specific 
conditions. (Since a high-level concept, and even a mission-level concept, is neces¬ 
sarily broad, a single experimentation event is unlikely to “prove” or “disprove” its 
value.) Experimentation events must be carefully planned to provide insight into 
questions that are central to the high-level and mission-level concepts. 

In this section we offer examples of such questions for the “USECTfor JUO” con¬ 
cept, beginning with a number of key assertions regarding JUO that are subject to 
challenge. 

Understand : 

• It is possible to significantly improve a JFC’s abilities to know the loca¬ 
tions, status and movements of adversary forces in an urban environment without 
first engaging those forces. 

• It is possible to significantly improve a JFC’s capabilities to know the loca¬ 
tions, status and movements of his own forces in an urban environment. 
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Engage : 


• It is possible to effectively engage adversary forces in an urban environ¬ 
ment from less vulnerable positions and with controlled effects thereby significantly 
reducing friendly and noncombatant casualties and collateral damage. 

Shape : 

• It is possible to leverage improved understanding and engagement capa¬ 
bilities to effectively shape the conditions of an urban operation (e.g., by controlling 
information, mobility, support, . . .) to the disadvantage of adversary forces and the 
advantage of friendly forces. 

Consolidate : 

• It is possible to significantly enhance a JFC’s abilities to consolidate mili¬ 
tary gains in an urban area through improved capabilities for establishing security, 
restoring the physical environment, and providing humanitarian assistance to the 
population. 


Each of these assertions needs to be explored through experimentation. The cor¬ 
rectness and utility of the high-level concept and mission-level concepts can be de¬ 
bated on the basis of a broad body of evidence (including historical analyses, lessons 
learned, exercises, experiments, . . .) but the subject of an experiment is generally at 
the scenario level or below (functional capability, system performance, tactics, . . .). 
Insights gained through experimentation are passed up the line to be included in the 
body of knowledge pertaining to the high-level and mission-level concepts, but a 
single experiment is unlikely to make or break a high-level or mission-level concept. 

The following are examples of the types of questions regarding JUO that can be ad¬ 
dressed in an experiment: 

Mission-level concept (e.g, Critical-Point Capmre & Expansion for “Capmre a 

City”): 

• Under what conditions will proposed mission-level concepts for JUO 
(critical point isolation, precision strike, critical point capture and expansion, segment 
and capmre,. . .) be effective? What is their potential vulnerability to adversary coun¬ 
termeasures? 

• What are the key elements of an effective post-combat transition to civil 
authority, and how can the JFC conduct an operation that best supports such a tran¬ 
sition? 
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Functional capabilities (e.g., find adversary forces): 

• What capabilities must be provided to the JFC to support the new opera¬ 
tional concepts? What conditions do the capabilities require? What are potential 
vulnerabilities to adversary countermeasures? 

• Flow can a JFC best utilize the contributions of friendly elements of an 
urban population? 

DOTMLPF solutions 

• What DOTMLPF changes will enable the desired capabilities? 

• What are the characteristics of systems that effectively support the func¬ 
tional capabilities, in particular, 

• What are the roles for unmanned systems for JUO? 

• What are the roles for non-lethal weapons for JUO? 

• What are the roles for information operations for JUO? 

There are many DoD customers for the results of experimentation. The operational 
planner would want to know if a particular mission-level concept does not seem to 
work under certain conditions. An acquisition planner would want to know if a par¬ 
ticular system appears to be easily countered by the adversary when certain condi¬ 
tions prevail. The experimenter would want to know if a particular performance 
factor appeared critical to mission success. 

IX. Relationship of ^^USECT for JUO” to Other Joint Concepts 

Since “USECTfor JUO” addresses essentially all aspects of conflict in its most com¬ 
plex environment it cuts across all levels of the joint concepts framework by focus¬ 
ing on the urban-specific features of those concepts. 

The current version of the joint concepts framework is described in “Joint Operations 
Concepts,” ]CS Version 1.0 for 2003. This document defines a set of interrelated con¬ 
cepts: the Joint Operations Concept (JOpsC), joint operating concepts, joint func¬ 
tional concepts, and enabling concepts. 

The JOpsC is a broad characterization of the goals, attributes and operating princi¬ 
ples of the joint force. Several subordinate concepts bring more specificity to the 
JOpsC: Joint Operating Concepts (JOCs), Joint Functional Concepts, and Enabling 
Concepts. 
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The “USECTfor JUO” concept is informed by, and fully consistent with the broad 
principles of the JOpsC. 

The Joint Operating Concepts have a more specific focus than the JOpsC and fur¬ 
ther develop key areas of the JOpsC. The Joint Chiefs and the Transformation 
Planning Guidance have identified four broad initial JOC categories: Major Combat 
Operations, Stability Operations, Homeland Security, and Strategic Deterrence. Ur¬ 
ban operations represent a key dimension in each of these areas as evidenced by the 
missions list of Table ITl, so the JOCs set the operational contexts for urban con¬ 
siderations and for the application of the “USECTfor JUO’’ concept. 

Joint Functional Concepts amplify a particular military function and apply broadly 
across the range of military operations. The Joint Chiefs of Staff identified five ini¬ 
tial functional concept categories: Joint Command and Control (C2), Battlespace 
Awareness, Force Application, Focused Logistics, and Protection. The Joint Func¬ 
tional Concepts relate most closely to the “USECT” components of the “USECTfor 
JUO” concept. For example, the “Understand” component encompasses Battle- 
space Awareness and C2, “Engage” corresponds to Force Application, and Focused 
Logistics and Protection correspond to “Shaping” as it affects the Blue Force. 

This correspondence suggests that other elements of the USECT capabilities, as 
listed in Tables ES-3 or VI-1, might be considered for future focal points of Joint 
Functional Concepts. For example, the “Consolidation” and “Transition” compo¬ 
nents are proving most challenging in current operations. 

Finally, Enabling Concepts describe “how particular tasks or procedures are per¬ 
formed within the context of broader functional areas.”^' Under this definition the 
“mission-level concepts” described in this paper could be interpreted as “Enabling 
Concepts”^^ with the “scenario-level” concepts as the application of mission-level 
concepts under specified conditions. 


Joint Operations Concepts,]CS Version 1.0 for 2003, p.23. 

Alternatively, the Joint Operations Concept, JCS Version 1.0 for 2003 document states that “ Any 
area that may need focused development can be developed as an enabling concept.” Using this 
definition of an Enabling Concept, the “USECT for JUO” concept itself may be considered an 
“Enabling Concept” that is consistent with the principles of the JOpsC, covers the full range of 
operational contexts identified by the Joint Operating Concepts, is focused on developing the 
(USECT) capabilities identified by the Joint Functional Concepts, and developing a focus area 
dedicated to improving urban capabilities. 
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In any case, JUO is a case study for exploring the nature of these various concepts 
and the process of converting the concepts to real capabilities in the hands of the 
JFC. 


X. CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, this concept paper is intended to be a fluid, living document, one that 
will always be incomplete. It will evolve as more is learned about the concepts and 
capabilities described herein, as insights are gained through real-world experience 
and experimentation, and as its focus is broadened into other urban mission areas. It 
is to be viewed as a starting point for subsequent discussion and activities aimed at 
providing future Joint Force Commanders with effective tools for conducting urban 
operations. 
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Appendix A 

Adversary’s Key Capabilities and Constraints 

A football coach will prepare for each game by studying the opponent’s strengths 
and weaknesses in earlier games. The quarterback will call his plays based on the spe¬ 
cifics of the opponent’s play during the game and their present defensive deployment 
(as well as the score, time remaining, position on the field, etc). Like them, the JFC 
will prepare his plan for his joint operation based on the strengths and weaknesses 
the enemy has shown in earlier urban operations, and on the specifics of the enemy’s 
force deployment. 

This appendix reflects on the kinds of Red strengths and weaknesses that will matter 
the most to the JFC — beyond Red’s BW and CW munitions — in developing his 
urban operations plan. It assumes that other commanders would be responsible for 
other parts of the campaign, including countering Red operations in friendly urban 
areas (like Red attacks harassing US deployments through in-theater sea/air ports) or 
countering Red attacks that expand the battle-space into the US. Judgments on these 
kinds of capabilities are essential when exploring scenario-level concepts. 

Red Counters to US Armor Forces 

The JFC can plan to use tanks and APCs in relatively open urban areas, if Red has 
little or no counters to modern armor—as was the case in the urban battles in Iraq.^^ 
Key Red capabilities that the JFC must know about, because they threaten armor in 
urban areas, are the following: 

► Coordinated teams equipped with modern shoulder-fired anti-tank/APC 
weapons (e.g., RPG-29), trained to voUey-fire them. 

► Teams equipped with modern anti-tank/APC mines (e.g, European 
ARGES mine), trained to deploy them as a barrier. 

► Teams trained as high-performance snipers, to attack infantry with 
tanks/APCs and to destroy Humvees and Marine LAVs/AAVs. 

► Teams equipped with guided mortar rounds and trained to get first- 
round hits on the top of armor vehicles at ranges to 5,000 meters. 


Except for one US tank badly damaged by an Iraqi TOW. 
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Red Counters to Precision Weapons 

The JFC can plan to take advantage of precision weapons, if Red doesn’t have the 
ability to counter that use. Red capabilities that the JFC must know about, because 
they make it more difficult to use precision weapons, are the following: 

► Teams equipped with low power GPS jammers and trained to deploy 
them on rooftops throughout the urban area. 

► Red commanders willing to use civilians to shield important urban nodes. 

Red Counters to US Helicopters and UAVs 

The JFC can plan to use helicopters and UAVs to support inserting ground forces in 
relatively open urban areas, if Red doesn’t have modern counters to them. Key Red 
capabilities that the JFC must know about, because of their threat to US helicopters 
and UAVs, are the following: 

► Teams equipped and trained with modern shoulder-fired short-range 
SAMs. 

► Teams equipped and trained to string cable barriers among trees, build¬ 
ings, and other strucmres, to deny access to helicopters. 

► Teams equipped with anti-helicopter mines and trained to deploy them to 
disrupt insertion by air of ground forces. 

Red Cruise Missiles and UAVs 

The JFC can plan to operate air defenses “locked down,” if Red has no threatening 
aerodynamic systems. This was the case in the Gulf War, where permission had to be 
given (and was requested dozens of times but never was given) for a US SAM to be 
fired against an air-breathing threat. Red aerodynamic systems that the JFC must 
know about, because they could effect RoEs for US air defense systems, include the 
following: 

► Cruise missiles that could deliver BW or CW munitions or could damage 
headquarters and rear facilities used by coalition personnel. 

► UAVs that could provide Red simation awareness in the region around 
the urban area. 
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Self-Induced Constraints on Red Deployments 

The JFC can plan to exploit constraints on Red deployments that result from a Red 
leader’s unwillingness to do certain things, e.g.: 

► Unwillingness to move regular military units into the capital city (for fear 
they would conduct a coup). 

► Unwillingness to deploy small isolated teams to defend to-the-death indi¬ 
vidual buildings (for fear they would desert). 

► Unwillingness to fight, unless attacked. 

► Unwillingness to delegate authority. 
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